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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Greetings, 

ue to the moving of our OTB graphic wa 

layout designer from Chicago to California 
I will not be able to give you a synopsis of the 
Board meeting that was held in No- 
vember. I will have the write up in 
the next issue of The OTB. The 
deadline for this issue has been 
moved to November Ist. Needless 
to say that is before the meeting. 
Stay tuned for more info. 

I would like to thank all of the 
members who have given me input and com- 
ments on the Annual Conference. We will have 
a lot to talk about at the board meeting. Your 
ideas will be taken up by the board. 

I hope all of you will have had a safe and happy 


holiday season. We are now in the indoor part of 
the year and we will be working on all of those pro- 
jects that we have acquired this past year. I also 
hope that you will find some inspiration and ideas 
in The OTB to help with those projects. I always do! 

A big thank you to all the writers and editors 
of this fine publication. You are our outreach pro- 
gram of the AWA. 

Well, enough for now. As always I am eager to 
hear from you. If you have any questions or com- 
ments feel free to contact me, but please no calls 
after 9:30 p.m. (eastern time), if possible. 

Merry Christmas, Happy New Year, Happy 
Hanukah... 

Geoffrey Bourne 

405 8th Avenue, St. Albans, WV 25177 

(304) 722-4690 gcbourne@citynet.net 


FROM THE EDITOR 


New For New Years! 
Wane to the first January issue of this 
publication—or at least the first since I be- 
came editor back in 1996. The January (previ- 
ously February) issue is a byproduct of the need 
to advance our release schedule by one month. 
This was necessary in order to provide more 
timely notice of our August conference and No- 
vember membership/board meetings. We 
backed into it, so to speak. 

But now that we have a January issue, it 
seems to be an appropriate vehicle for introduc- 
ing some innovations that I hope will improve 
our publication in the coming year and the years 
to follow. You saw the first one when you took 
this issue out of its envelope; it’s our new name 
and cover design. 

There has been a growing feeling, among 
club members and officers alike, that the name 
Old Timer’s Bulletin was projecting an image 
that is not right for these times. For one thing, 
the ranks of “Old Timers” in our midst have, 
sadly, been dwindling with each year. 

If the Association is to grow and remain ef- 
fective, it is important that we introduce younger 
generations to the fascination and excitement of 
vintage communications history and artifact 
restoration. Hence we are now The AWA Jour- 
nal, a name that better reflects our publication’s 
mission of providing articles that reflect the in- 
terests of all members—not just a select group 
of old timers. 
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We also took this opportunity to redesign the 
radio tower that has been a feature of our cover 
since its last redesign in 1999. The artwork was 
based on real 1920s tower but, apparently be- 
cause of its blunt top, many readers have com- 
mented that it didn’t look convincing. 

As it happens, our tower framework is visu- 
ally almost identical with that of the towers used 
in early Marconi transmitter installations— 
which were topped with fenced-in work plat- 
forms. You can see these Marconi towers, in 
miniature, as part of the heading for our “Below 
535” column. With the addition of such a work 
platform, our cover tower is now a Marconi 
tower and, we hope, much more credible as an 
radio antenna support. 

Turn to page 54, and you’ll find another in- 
novation: a complete index of Volume 45 
(2004). We intend to include an index for the 
previous year in every future January issue. It’s 
a feature we should have added long ago, and we 
hope you'll find it useful. 

And last, but definitely not least, we want to 
give our Journal columnists some long-delayed 
recognition. All of their biographies are included 
in this issue so you can get to know them a little 
better. These gentlemen form the backbone of 
our publication, regularly contributing high-in- 
terest items in their specialties. I haven’t worked 
with a more talented and dedicated group of 
people in my entire professional career. 

Thanks and kudos to them all! 
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AWA NEWS 


OTB POLICY ON PROMOTING EVENTS: The O7B is pleased to list the meets and meetings of any 
established antique radio organization, whether or not it is associated with the AWA. Do not send your 


information directly to the O7B Editor. Please send it to Pat Muehlbauer, P.O. Box 108, Stafford, NY 14143. 


Closing date is six weeks prior to first day of month of issue. 


| Calendar of AWA Activities 


CCAWA Events Summary April 13-14, 16-17 
(See Calendar of Meets) Linc Cundall Memorial 


OT DX Contest 
_ January 26-27, 29-30 
Linc Cundall Memorial May7 | 
Old-Time CW Contest AWA Expanded Spring 
meet 
lee 4-5 
HVRA/AWA Convention May 7 
AWA Museum Board _ 
February 26-27 Meeting 
The AWA AM QSO Party 
May 7 
March 24-26 — AWA, Inc. Board Meeting 
CCAWA Spring Meet in 
the Carolinas May 7-8 
IHRS/AWA Spring Meet 
August 23-27 


AWA Annual Conference 


Calendar of Meets 


(AWA logo identifies AWA-sponsored events) 


Ss 
LINC CUNDALL MEMORIAL 
OLD-TIME CW CONTEST 
January 26-27, 29-30 
See “Amateur Radio” column in this issue. 
CCAWA EVENTS SUMMARY 


All swap meets take place on Saturday mornings 

from about 7a.m. till 12 noon. Vendor setup is 

only $5. 

Admission is always free. 

¢ January 29, 2005, Winter Swap Meet, Colum- 
bia SC 

¢ March 24-26, 2005, Annual Conference, Char- 
lotte NC 

¢ May 7, 2005, Spring Swap Meet, Spencer NC 

¢ July 30, 2005, Summer Swap Meet, Valdese NC 


* October 22, 2005, Fall Swap Meet, Greensboro 
NC 

Executive Committee meeting dates. All meet- 

ings start at 2 p.m. Sunday afternoon and end at 

around 5 p.m. 

February 6th, May Ist, August 7th, November 6th. 


HVRA/AWA ANNUAL CONVENTION ‘awal 
February 4-5 

The Houston Vintage Radio Association/AWA 
Convention will be held Friday and Saturday 
February 4-5 at the Greenspoint Marriott in 
North Houston, TX (Interstate 45 at Beltway 8). 
Equipment contest, three auctions, banquet, 
swap meet, and more! For full details, check the 
HVRA web site at www. hvra.org 


Gao 
THE AWA AM QSO PARTY 
February 26-27 
See “Amateur Radio” column in this issue. 

eS 
SPRING MEET IN THE CAROLINAS 


March 24-26 
Presented by the Carolinas Chapter of AWA at 
the Sheraton Charlotte Airport Hotel, [85 at Exit 
33, Charlotte, NC. Contact information in “With 
the Chapters,” elsewhere in this section. Full in- 
formation can be found on the CC-AWA Web 
site at Www.cc-awa.org. 

aN 
LINC CUNDALL MEMORIAL AWA] 
OT DX CONTEST 
April 13-14, 16-17 
See “Amateur Radio” column in this issue. 

ZEEE 
AWA EXPANDED SPRING MEET 
May 7 
Once again an indoor event to be held at the 
Bloomfield Eleementary School just around the 
corner from the A.W.A. Electronic Communica- 
tion Museum Annex at 6910 Rt. 5 & 20 (inter- 
section with Rt. 444). Full details in the April 
AWA Journal. 


Joyce Peckham, long time Secretary of the AWA, passed on suddenly, in November, as this issue was 
being readied for press. She had just tendered her resignation for health reasons and, at the November 
14th board meeting, had been made Secretary Emeritus of the Antique Wireless Association. Her sud- 


den passing comes as a terrible shock to all who knew her. Our next issue will include a memoriam to 
Joyce, who contributed so much of herself to the success of this organization. 
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AWA MUSEUM BOARD MEETING 

May 7 

To be held at the A.W.A. Electronic Communi- 

cation Annex. Details in the April AWA Journal. 
UIE 

AWA, INC. BOARD MEETING 

May 7 

To be held at the A.W.A. Electronic Communi- 

cation Annex. Details in the April AWA Journal. 

TEES 


er 


fES 
AWA 
er 


IHRS/AWA SPRING MEET 
May 7-8 

Indiana Historical Radio Society and AWA pre- 
sent their 34th Annual Antique Radio Festival. 
The meet will be held again at the Johanning Civic 
Center located at 1500 N. Reed Rd., (US-31) on 
the north side of Kokomo, IN. This year all events 
will be held in the main exhibition area. Tentative 
set up times are 2 p.m. Friday with swap and sell 
from about 4 p.m. to 8 p.m; Saturday from 7 a.m. 
until about 3 p.m. There is plenty of space to set up 
inside the very large new facility. We will have 
help available for those who need it to carry their 
wares into the building. Tables will be provided at 
a nominal cost. No outside setup is permitted by 
the Center. An Old Equipment Contest will be 
held for members only. We encourage everyone 
to participate in, and witness, the Operational 
Radio displays. A detailed schedule of activities, in- 
cluding contest categories, seminars and Contest 
Awards banquet, as well as motel/hotel informa- 
tion will be published in the IHRS Bulletin and 
also at our web site at www. indianahistoricalra- 
dio.org. Many restaurants and motels are situated 
close by. A snack bar will be provided by the Civic 
Center. Advance registration is encouraged. Con- 
tact Fred Prohl, IHRS treasurer and meet coordi- 
nator, at (812) 988-1761 or Indianahistoricalra- 
dio@att.net. For Kokomo info contact Herman 
Gross at (765) 459-8308 or hw12x12ihrs@ 
sbcglobal.net. 


LoS 
AWA ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
August 23-27 © 


At Rochester Institute of Technology Confer- 
ence Center (formerly Thruway Marriott). 
Theme: Western Electric. Details in the April 
AWA Journal. 


Recurring Meetings & Events 


¢ Antique Radio Collectors of Ohio—meets 
first Tuesday of each month at 2929 Hazelwood 
Ave., Dayton, OH (4 blocks east of Shroyer Rd. 
off Dorothy Lane) at 7 p.m. Also annual swap 
meet and show. Membership: $10.00 per year. 
For more info, contact Karl Koogle: mail to 
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AWA LIFE MEMBERSHIPS | 
ARE NOW AVAILABLE =—— 


SS 


Cost: $400 (U.S.), $500 (elsewhere). Send 


your check to Secretary Pat Muehlbauer, P.O. 
Box 108, Stafford, NY 14143; (585) 343-6436; 
e-mail antiquewireless@yahoo.com. 


above address; phone (937) 294-8960; e-mail 
karlkrad@gemair.com. 

¢ California Historical Radio Society—For 
info on current meetings, call the CHRS hotline: 
(415) 821-9800. 

¢ CARS, the Cincinnati Antique Radio Soci- 
ety—Meets on the third Wednesday of each 
month at The United Methodist Church, 7388 E. 
Kemper Rd. For more information contact Tina 
Hauke at (513) 247-9406. 

* Carolinas Chapter of the AWA—Hosts four 
“mini-swap-meets” each year (in January, May, 
July and October) plus an annual conference, 
“Spring Meet in the Carolinas,” on the 4th week- 
end in March. Executive committee meets ap- 
proximately quarterly. For more info, visit the 
web site at CC-AWA.ORG or contact Ron 
Lawrence, KC4YOY, Chapter President, P.O. 
Box 3015, Matthews, NC 28106-3015; phone 
(704) 289-1166; e-mail kc4yoy@carolina.rr.com 

¢ Central Ohio Antique Radio Assn.—Meets 
at 7:30 p.m., third Wednesday of each month at 
Devry Institute of Technology, 1350 Alum 
Creek Rd., Columbus. (1-70 Exit 103B). Con- 
tact: Barry Gould (614) 777-8534. 

¢ Delaware Valley Historic Radio Club— 
Meeting and auction begins 7:30 p.m. on the sec- 
ond Tuesday of each month. Location: Telford 
Community Center on Hamlin Ave. in Telford, 
PA. Annual dues: $15.00, which includes a sub- 
scription to the club’s monthly newsletter The 
Oscillator. For more info contact Delaware Val- 
ley Historic Radio Club, P.O. Box 5053, New 
Britain, PA 18901. Phone (215) 345-4248. 

¢ The Downer’s Grove (IL) Park District Mu- 
seum sponsors a monthly “Collector’s Hour.” Par- 
ticipants have the opportunity to display collec- 
tions at the facility for several weeks before mak- 
ing their individual presentations. The event is 
open to the public with no admission charge. The 
museum has also begun to sponsor a yearly “Col- 
lector’s Fair.’ For more info, contact Mark Har- 
mon, The Downer’s Grove Park District Museum, 
831 Maple Ave., Downer’s Grove, IL, 630-963- 
1309, fax 630-963-0496, mharmon@ xnet.com. 

¢ Houston Vintage Radio Association 
(HVRA)—Meets monthly on the second Tues- 
day (April thru Oct) at Bayland Park, 6:30-9 
p.m. in SW Houston. March and November 
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With the Chapters 


will be held on March 24-26. This year 

we will have our biggest auction ever. 
The estate collection of Lawrence Boyer, a re- 
tired RCA engineer, has been consigned to the 
club to auctioned. The collection is huge. About 
200 items have been inventoried so 
far, and we found almost 200 more 
in the attic when we went to load 
the collection. . 

We filled a 30-foot long race-car . 
trailer 3 to 4 feet deep all the way to the 
back door. It took 6 hours of hard work for seven 
people to get it packed and loaded. 

To accommodate the large number of estate 
items along with the items normally submitted 
by attendees, we’ve decided to have two auc- 
tions. A tube, paper and ephemera auction will 
be held on Thursday evening. The regular Friday 
afternoon auction will be just for radio equip- 
ment. We’re planning to move the start time for 
that auction back to 1p.m. to allow extra time. 

As with almost anyone that has collected for 
a long time Larry had lots of parts and parts 
sets, junkers, etc. To keep these items from 
overloading the auction, they are being sold at 
our swap meet flea markets. Look for them at 
our upcoming Winter Swap Meet to be held in 
Columbia in late January. 

Since tube collecting is gaining more and 
more interest, the Thursday afternoon program- 


ik 2005 CC-AWA Annual Conference 


: is 


meetings are held on Saturdays at the American 
Legion Hall off Alba Street in North Houston at 
9 a.m. Each meeting includes an auction and pro- 
gram. Two one-day auctions are held each spring 
and fall. An annual convention is held in Febru- 
ary. A newsletter, The Grid Leak, is published 
monthly. Membership is $20/yr. Web site: 
www.HVRA. org. Write: HVRA, P.O. Box 
31276, 77231-1276 or call Bill Werzner 713- 
721-2242 (e-mail: mingqi53@sbcglobal.net). 


ming at the Annual Conference will once again 
begin with a tube forum led by Kirk Cline. It will 
include tube testers, the testing of unusual tubes, 
and a slide show featuring early tube production. 
If anyone knows where we can acquire a large, 8 
or 9 foot wide projector screen for the confer- 
ence, I sure like to hear from you. 
ATION Sy By the time this is published our 
y \ newly updated by-laws will have 
/ been published. We just finished 
_” hammering them into shape at the 
November ExecComm meeting on Sun- 
day November 7th. Many thanks to all that 
helped, especially club Secretary Richard 
Wayne WALN, who put it all together. The by- 
laws will be available on the CC-AWA web 
page where they can be read and there will be a 
“printable” version there too. 

Please check the AWA event calendar else- 
where in this issue for the dates of all upcoming 
CC-AWA events. Information can also be 
found on the club’s Web page at CC-AWA.org. 
Make your reservation and get your pre-regis- 
trations in early for the March Conference, you 
don’t want to miss it. 
ce) 

Ron Lawrence, KC4YOY 

CC-AWA President and Conference Chairman 
P.O. Box 3015, Matthews, NC 28106-3015 
704-289-1166 (home) after 6 p.m. 
kc4yoy@carolina.rr.com 
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¢ Hudson Valley Antique Radio & Phono So- 
ciety—Meets third Thursday of month, 7 p.m. 
meeting, swap meet, and membership info: Peter 
DeAngelo, President, HARPS, 25 Co. Rt. 51, 
Campbell Hall, NY 10916. (914) 496-5130. 

¢ Indiana Historical Radio Society—Meets 
quarterly in Feb., May, Aug or Sept and Oct. 
Flea Market and Old Equipment Contest at all 
events. Auctions at all but Feb. meet. The JHRS 
Bulletin has been published quarterly for the 


50TH ANNIVERSARY COMMEMORATIVE BOOKLET 


Our 50th anniversary commemorative booklet Fifty Years of A WA has received 
high marks from everyone who has seen it. We still have a stock of this pro- 
fusely-illustrated 60-page AWA history available for those who would like extra 
copies or those who were not members at the time of distribution and didn't | 
receive one. Cost is $7.00 per copy postpaid, no limit. But once they're gone 
they're gone—so act now if you are interested! Send your check to Pat 
Muehlbauer, P.O. Box 108, Stafford, NY 14143. 


9: 52-2002 
on 
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past 32 years. For meet details and information 
about the club and our Indiana Historic Radio 
Museum in Ligonier, IN see our Web site at 
www.indianahistoricalradio.org or contact Her- 
man Gross, W9ITT, 1705 Gordon Dr., Kokomo, 
IN 46902-5977, (765) 459-8308, w9itt@mind- 
spring.com 

¢ London Vintage Radio Club—This Ontario, 
Canada club meets in London on the first Saturday 
of January, March, May, June and November. An- 
nual flea market held in Guelph, Ontario in Sep- 
tember in conjunction with the Toronto club. Con- 
tact: Lloyd Swackhammer, VE3I1A, RR#2, Alma, 
Ontario, Canada NOB1A0. (519) 638-2827. E-mail 
contact is Nathan Luo at lvrceditor@yahoo.com. 

¢ Mid-Atlantic Radio Club—Meets monthly, 
usually the third Sunday of the month at the New 
Hope Seventh Day Adventist Church, Bur- 
tonsville, MD. Contacts: President, Geoff Shearer, 
14408 Brookmere Dr., Centreville, VA 20120, e- 
mail gshearer@cox.net; Membership Chair, Paul 
Farmer, (540) 987-8759, e-mail: oldradiotime@ 
hotmail.com. Website www.maarc. org 

*« New Jersey Antique Radio Club—Meets 
second Friday each month, 7:30 p.m. Holds three 
annual swap meets. Contact (send SASE) Phil 
Vourtsis, 13 Cornell PI., Manalapan, NJ 07726, 
(732) 446-2427. 

¢ Northland Antique Radio Club—hosts four 
events with swap meets each year (in February, 
May, September and November) including an an- 
nual conference, “Radio Daze,” for two days in 
mid-May. Annual dues are $12.00, which in- 
cludes a subscription to the club’s quarterly 
newsletter. For more info, visit our web site at 
www.geocities.com/northland.geo/; contact Ed 
Ripley at (651) 457-0085; or write NARC, P.O. 
Box 18362, Minneapolis, MN 55418. 

¢ Northwest Vintage Radio Society—Meets 
second Saturday of each month (except July and 
August), at or about 10 a.m., at Abemathy Grange 
Hall, 15745 S. Harley Ave., Oregon City, OR. 
Members display radios, exchange information. 
Guests welcome at all meetings and functions, ex- 
cept board meetings. For info, write the Society at 
P.O. Box 82379, Portland, Oregon 97282-0379. 

¢ Oklahoma Vintage Radio Collectors—Okla- 
homa City Chapter meets second Saturday each 
month at Hometown Buffet, 3900 N.W. 63rd St., 
Oklahoma City, OK. Visitors welcome. Dinner/so- 
cializing, 6 p.m.; meeting at 7 p.m. Membership, 
$12/yr., includes monthly Broadcast News. Info: 
SASE to OKVRC, P.O. Box 50625, Midwest City, 
OK 73140-5625; or contact Fred Karner at (405) 
769-4656 or fkarner@cox.net; or visit our web site 
at http://members.cox.net/ okvre/ 

¢ Ottawa Vintage Radio Club—Meets monthly 


(except June and July) in the Conference Room, 
Ottawa Citizen, 1101 Baxter Rd., Ottawa, On- 
tario, Canada. Contact: Lea Barker at (613) 829- 
1804 or check www.ovrc.org. Membership: $10 
Canadian/yr. 

¢ Pittsburgh Antique Radio Society welcomes 
visitors to our Saturday flea market/contests in 
March, June, September, and December. An auc- 
tion is included in September, and our annual 
luncheon/program is held the first Saturday in 
December. Our newsletter, The Pittsburgh Oscil- 


(EASTERN TIME) | 
_PHONE | 


SUNDAY: 
7237 kHz, SSB, noon (NCS: WAAIAM 
kHz, AM 4:30 p.m. pen KA2J a 


_ TUESDAY: 
14274 kHz, SSB, 2:30 p.m. (NCS 
WOFXY); 3837 kHz SSB, 8 p.m. (N 


MONDAY-WEDNESDAY-FRIDA' 
__ The AWA Bruce Kelley HF Net 
; 3867 ke, SSB, 9: 30 a.m. _ W20B)) 


DAILY, 4 p.m., 3588 or 7050 k 
informal. Check both frequencies for « 
and join in, or call AWA de (your call) 
what you stir up. First WEDNESDA\ 
month,8p.m.,7050kHz 


2-M REPEATER (Rochest 
MONDAY, 7: 30 p.m. (NCS: K2GBR) 
Receive 145. 290 MHz / Transmit 144 


lator, is.published quarterly. Web site: www. 
nb.net/~schaefer/pars.html For directions, spe- 
cific dates, information call President Bonnie 
Novak at 412-481-1563 or write to Karl Laurin, 
8111 Sally, White Oak, PA 15131. 

¢ Society for Preservation of Antique Radio 
Knowledge—Meets at 7:30 p.m. the second and 
fourth Tuesdays of each month in the party room 
at Cassano’s Pizza Parlor, 1700 East Stroop Rd., 
Kettering, OH. Membership, $18/year. Write 
SPARK Inc, P.O. Box 292111, Kettering, OH 
45429; e-mail sparkinc@juno.com or call John 
Pansing at (937) 299-9570. 

¢ Texas Antique Radio Club—Meets alternate 
months in Kyle and Shertz, TX. Contact: Ron 
Manning, President TARC, 133 East Huisache 
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Ave., San Antonio, TX 78212. Phone (210) 734- 
6831; e-mail ronmeg@gateway.net; website 
www.gvtc.com/~edengel/TARC.htm 


Service Sources Available 


The AWA Source Sheet is a listing of parts sup- 
pliers and services for the radio collector. Cost: 
only a business-size self-addressed stamped en- 
~ velope to AWA, Box E, Breesport, NY 14816. 


AWA VHS Video Programs 


The Antique Wireless Association has avail- 
able several historical documentaries to loan to 
affiliated organizations for club meetings and 
programs. There is no charge for this service 
other than return mailing cost. For info on loan 
conditions, to make reservations, or just inquire, 
contact Ed Gable, Curator, AWA Electronic 
Communication Museum, 187 Lighthouse Rd., 
Hilton, NY 14468. The following are available: 

V-2 — “Electrons on Parade.” 18 min. 1938 
movie made at RCA’s Harrison Plant showing 
production lines with closeups showing receiv- 
ing tubes, including a short sequence on trans- 
mitting tubes. (Very rare movie.) 

V-4 — “The British Receiver.” Documentary 
of the AWA/BVPS meet with visit to Marconi’s 
Chelmsford plant, the British Science Museum, 
and ending with series of collectible British 


receivers. (VHS program transferred from slides. ) 

V-5 — “The Early Years.” Historical docu- 
mentary narrated by Clarence Tuska telling of 
the early years of amateur radio, founding of the 
ARRL and WWI military radio training school. 
(VHS program transferred from slides.) 

V-6 — “The Key.” History of the tele- 
graph/radio key covering early hand keys, semi- 
automatics and commercial types. Script by Lou 
Moreau, W3WRE. (VHS program transferred 
from slides.) 

V-9 — “The Transatlantic Tests and 1BCG.” 
Rare documentary/photographs showing early 
amateur operation leading to famous 1921 
transatlantic tests. 

V-12 — “Those Wonderful Magazine Cov- 
ers.” The story of radio through magazine cov- 
ers. Colorful with period music. 

V-15 — “The WHAM Story.” Details devel- 
opment of a pioneer radio station in Rochester, 
NY. Program developed with assistance and rec- 
ollections of Art Kelly, the station’s former gen- 
eral manager. 

V-16 — “The Charles Herrold Story.” Video 
prepared by Mike Adams who donated this copy 
to the AWA. It documents the work of broad- 
casting’s Forgotten Father who started broad- 
casting in 1912. Now also available in DVD for- 
mat as well as VHS. 


SILENT KEYS 


We record the passing of the following AWA members with deep regret. 


WILLIAM J. STOLZE, 80, (8-9-04) was an educator and venture capitalist. In 1961 he and three 
friends founded RF Communications in Rochester, NY. The firm began operations in 1961, head- 
quartering in a home basement. Within eight years it became an international leader in long-range 
communications. Harris Corporation purchased the company in 1969. Stolze also founded the 
Rochester Venture Capital Group and consulted and wrote about entrepreneurship. One of his 
books, Start Up: An Entrepreneur ’s Guide to Launching and Managing a New Business is now in 
its Sth edition. He also taught at the University of Rochester’s William E. Simon Graduate School 
of Business and the Rochester Institute of Technology’s College of Business. 


JAMES C. WALSH, W7LVN, 82, (9-4-04) was the General Manager of the Quarter Century 
Wireless Association, Inc. (QCWA) from 1992 until 2003. Earlier he had been a Director and Sec- 
retary of the Association and Editor-in-Chief of the QWCA Journal. In 2004 Walsh was appointed 
Manager of the QCWA Memorial Scholarship Program. He was employed as an independent in- 
surance agent and was a partner in the Wintler-Walsh Insurance Agency from 1951 until 1991. 
Walsh served in the Navy during WWII in the Central Pacific Theater. After the war he completed 
college and worked in the broadcasting industry, where he was involved in building several radio 
stations. Walsh was licensed as W7LVN in Eugene, OR in 1946 and was a member of AMSAT, 
ARRL, AWA and QCWA. 


Note: AWA officers and members are being asked to submit all information about Silent Keys to 
Pat Muehlbauer, P.O. Box 108, Stafford, NY 14143. This will help in the collection and coordi- 
nation of information and appropriate recognition of both AWA members and others who have 
made contributions to the electronics and entertainment industries. 
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MUSEUM NEWS 


Visit us on the Internet at http://www. antiquewireless. org 

OFFICERS 

Director Secretary 

Thomas Peterson, Jr. Edward M Gable, KZMP 
actin 

Deputy Director ( 8) 

Allan Pellnat, KX2H Treasurer 


Stanley J. Avery, WM3D 


MUSEUM TRUSTEES 
Stanley J. Avery, WM3D 

Dr. Thomas Ely, W2ODW 
Ronald Frisbie* 

Edward Gable, K2MP* 

Prof. William Hopkins, AA2YV 
Lauren Peckham* 


Morgan Wesson 


*also on AWA Inc. Board of Directors 


reetings from your Museum crew. First, 
(J*: welcome a new Museum Trustee to 
the group. At the November 14th mem- 
bership meeting, you elected Roy Wildermuth, 
W3RLW, to represent you in that capacity. Roy, 
his wife Sue, and son Paul, live in a Rochester 
suburb. He is semi-retired after selling his suc- 
cessful computer business and is a regular at the 
Tuesday work sessions. Many of you will recog- 
nize Roy as the enthusiastic Military/RTTY guy 
who, along with Duncan, K2OEQ, has brought 
some of the most interesting, fully operational 
exhibits to the AWA Conventions and museum 
Spring Meets. He’s now listed on the masthead 
along with the re-elected officers and Trustees. 
Speaking of new people, let me share with you 
some other organizational chart changes. Ron 
Roach, W2FUI, is now our Registrar. His job is 
to bring in and document all of the wonderful do- 
nations that continue to flood into the Annex. 
Ron will also handle the cataloging of the col- 
lection. New to the parts room is Parts Manager 
Bob Roberts, WA2QAU. Bob has put his vast 
personal business management skills to work and 
devised a plan to make all that stuff fit into a lim- 
ited area. He and his crew will do that by culling 
out those many parts that have nothing to do with 
our museum mission and those which are broken 
or otherwise unusable. 
Not new to his position, but really falling into 
a busy time, is Facilities Manager Jack Roubie, 
K2JDD. Let’s face it, our Annex is getting older 
and needs ever increasing maintenance. This 
year, Jack saw to HVAC repairs, new door jambs, 
de-humidifier repairs, new gutters and roof re- 
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Allan Pellnat, KX2H* 
Thomas Peterson, Jr.* 
Ronald Roach, W2FUI 
Ronald Walker, WA2TT 


Roy Wildermuth, W3RLW 


MUSEUM CONTACT 

For all inquiries about the Museum and its 
operation, contact Edward M. Gable, Curator, 187 
Lighthouse Rd., Hilton, NY 14468. Phone: 
(585) 392-3088, e-mail: egable@rochester.rr.com. 
The AWA. Electronic Communication Museum 
is an IRS 501(c)3 charitable organization. 


pairs. We also had an inspection by the town’s 
zoning enforcement folks, and although there 
were no formal violations, it was noted that some 
electrical conditions could use improvements. An 
experienced electrician, Jack has been busy run- 
ning conduit to install new circuits and outlets. 

October 31st, Halloween, saw the closing of 
the museum for the year after another very suc- 
cessful season. It is still one of my greatest plea- 
sures to meet visitors and conduct guided tours of 
the outstanding collection. You never know who 
is going to walk up those stairs, and most often it 
is the visitor who ends up sharing wonderful sto- 
ries and experiences. 

I’m pleased that, for the 3rd year, the Rochester 
Institute of Technology has selected the museum 
as one of their “off campus” locations. The school 
runs a for-credit communications class at our fa- 
cility. I tour the students and speak not so much on 
technical matters, but rather about the effect radio 
had on the lives of people in its early days. In re- 
turn, the museum receives a most generous hono- 
rarium from the college; a true win-win. 

Closing the museum certainly doesn’t mean 
lessening of activity. It is then that we begin se- 
rious work on displays for next year. We’re work- 
ing featuring GE and Westinghouse, both U.S. 
and Canadian, as manufacturers for RCA. ’m 
toying with a functional display of home record- 
ing; wire, tape and disk. I’d also like to have more 
functionality in our telephone display and think 
we'll try to set up a working rotary dial and X-Y 
relay. Can you hear “whirrrr-click-click-click ?” 

Ron Walker, WA2TT, who is our communi- 
cations guy, will be exchanging the National dis- 
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play for a yet-to-be-determined something dif- 
ferent—perhaps early SSB gear. That’s never 
been done before and might relate more to 
today’s typical visitor. As always, I’m very open 
to your suggestions. After all, it is your museum. 

Another activity, just getting started at the 
time of this writing, is a program to convert our 
video library to DVDs. We purchased the equip- 
ment and are just learning how to use it and to 
generate a plan of distribution. Speaking of dis- 
tribution, our mailing crew member is really 
busy right now filling orders for the new AWA 
Review 17. Be sure to see details on the content 
elsewhere in this issue. Also check the order 
blank for price reductions on some of the older 
products in the museum store. 

It’s also not too early to start planning for 
2005. Put on your calendar now the date for the 
AWA Museum Spring Meet, Saturday, May 7th. 
We again plan on using the Bloomfield middle 
school venue and offering enhanced program- 


ming as well as an open-to-the-public flea market 
and auction. Be there! 

A couple of administrative notes. Please note 
my new email address: egable@rochester.rr.com. 
Also, it just makes good business sense to avoid 
using the personal addresses of museum staff for 
business correspondence. This causes problems 
as people come and go over time. For example, 
we’re still getting mail addressed to Bruce Kel- 
ley’s home address. So, we now have an official 
permanent address. It is: AWA Museum, P.O. 
Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469. We will start 
phasing that in over time. On behalf of your mu- 
seum crew let me wish you the best in this Holi- 
day season and let us all pray, in our own way, for 
peace and prosperity on 2005. S’long for now... 


Ed Gable k2mp/w2an 
Museum Curator 


 fneie tides AK24 battery set 

“* Rod Blocksome, KODAS.......Documentation, schematics, antique volt-ammeter 

 Ottario Pezzi......ceccccssceceees Zenith C724L 

“* Kevin Carey, WB2Q............. MY Northern Electric Coin telephone 

** Don Campanelli, W2AC........Motorola H23-1 tube type VHF FM Xcvr 

Willard Donlay, W2EL Collection of transistor and table radios 

** Ed Gable, K2MP........... .-+.--Wilcox radio/record cutter, Conar Ham TX and RX NIB, 500 vacuum 
tubes, cell phones, much more. 

me Kirby Mion... Tube audio by National, Heath, more... 

** Woodlief Thomas, Jr........... Panasonic EB362, early transportable cell phone 

“* Ecson snow, W2UN.......... Heath test and Ham gear, tubes, more... 

O00) Fie ee Tube audio, Zenith console, much more... 

 1OnYy Pras... ......Ferris 10B signal generator 

Eat Hickey ............. ssseereNice AEG type K1, (Tyne 242, Fig 12-12a), R-100/URR 

Bill Hopeins........ AA2YV Beckman/Berkely 7360 counter, working 

“ Duncan Brown, K20EQ........ AN/TRC-138 Shelter Comm. System, complete 

“+ Paul Bohlander, W3VVS....... GE Emergency CB Xcvr, NIB 


re 


*% 


Cash Gifts 
** Rochester Institute of Technology 
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Roy Wildermuth, W3RLW.....AN/TCC-73 and AN/GRC-46B Comm Shelters 
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TELEVISION 


EDITED BY RICHARD BREWSTER, 145 LITTLE PECONIC BAY ROAD, 
CUTCHOGUE, NY 11935 PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


The TAC Televisor 


Efficiency” proclaims the headline 

on this 1932 (probably) brochure. 
This may mean that we can be sure it won’t use 
too much electricity or perhaps that we will re- 
ceive the image exactly as it is transmitted. 

The TAC (Television Apparatus Com- 
pany) televisor was sold by the Grenpark 
Company, distributors of Television Equip- 
ment. The firm was located at 245 Greenwich 
Street in New York City. The unit was priced 
at $22.50, including the disc and motor as- 
sembly, 6-inch lens, lamp hood, and “Reflec- 
tron tube.” A special feature of the Reflectron 
was that currents as high as 60 mA could be 
allowed to flow through it. This would pro- 
vide a much brighter image than the usual 
neon plate lamp. 

The disc is 16 inches in diameter and “has 
square holes for more accurate detail.” We are 
not told just how many holes, but four sets are 
provided to make it easier to frame the pic- 
ture. One would just have to move the lamp 
hood to get the complete image! The unit has 
two motors; one to start the disc rotating and 
the other, fed by a synchronizing signal from 
the receiver, to keep the disc in synch. 

Of course, you 
will also need a re- 
ceiver to pick up the 
signal; that will cost 
you another $32.50. 
And you'll have to 
spring for an addi- 
tional $6.98 to get 
the tubes (two 235s, 
three 227s, a 1-247 
and an 80). Sets were 
often sold, as were 
the TV kits of the 
late 30s and the 40s. 

However, keep in 
mind that this is not an 
ordinary receiver, but 
“is really designed for 
reception of telecast- 
ing.” Strangely, the ad 

(continued on p. 14) 


G Te Televisors are Guaranteed for 
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IAG a 


brought up + . 

fend —— she cut the motor ae acs in ee 
jeeps the disc in syn- 
motor is not subject 


ng 
held steadily in the sewn 
frouble exparienced with the eddy 


| ALLOY ALUMINUM DISC se, 


$2 snes 
fight sad clees doGstes, 


Front page of the hard-sell dealer brochure that pro- 
vided the inspiration for this column. 


The Reflectron tube, along with several other illuminating devices used for 
scanning disk TV reception during this era. 
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EQUIPMENT RESTORATION 


EDITED BY KEN OWENS, 478 SYCAMORE DR., CIRCLEVILLE, OH 43113 


radiowd1 1@yahoo.com 


PLEASE SEND CORRESPONDENCE DIRECTLY TO THE ABOVE ADDRESS, 


INCLUDING SASE FOR REPLY. 


Blocked Converters; Rebuilding Mica Sheet i.f.s; 


Dissolving Knobs 


ur last column (V. 45, No. 4) drew a good 
(presen First let me correct an error 

which got in. Most of you caught it, but I 
referred to the control grid of a 6BE6 as G1 and 
the screen as G3. G1 is the oscillator grid, G2 and 
G4 are the screen, and G3 is the control or signal 
grid. GS is the suppressor grid, hence the name 
“pentagrid”’. 

As John Kaetz described it, the problem with 
his Sparton receiver was that the control grid 
would suddenly acquire a large positive voltage 
(70V), blocking the tube. Shorting the control 
grid to ground momentarily would remove the 
charge. Touching it to the screen would restore it. 
The condition could be toggled back and forth. 

Keith Kunde, K8KK (Independence, OH) offers 
the following explanation: “Pentagrid converters 
block more readily when the signal is coupled 
through a capacitor and the control grid returned to 
AVC through a large resistor as in this set. 

“Minute traces of gas, too small to detect with 
a tube tester, ionize and bombard the control grid 
to give it a positive charge. Grid emission and 
leakage to cathode increase the effect. Because of 
the large grid resistor (2.2 megohms), this charge 
cannot be neutralized fast enough, so it builds up. 

“The effect is worse when the tube is operated at 
or in excess of maximum rating as it was in John’s 
set. The small value of coupling capacitor may also 
play a part by quickly charging to a high potential.” 

Keith quotes Henney (Radio Engineering 
Handbook): “Sometimes the converter tube, espe- 
cially in sets having an RF stage followed by un- 
tuned coupling, will develop sufficient ionization 
so that positive ions going to the control grid and 
thence flowing to ground through the high bias re- 
sistor will maintain such a large positive DC volt- 
age drop in the bias resistor (30 or 40V) that the 
tube will draw an excessive sustained plate current 
and damage will result. This condition can occur 
with tubes which are normal as indicated by all the 
usual tests and circuit applications.” 

It would appear that John empirically found 
the solution which was to lower the value of grid 
resistor to drain off the positive charge and in- 
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crease the value of the screen resistor to reduce 
the screen voltage to the recommended value and 
operate the tube within its ratings. 


an Merz (Richland WA) offers another 
De good explanation: If there is sec- 

ondary electron emission from the con- 
trol grid, these electrons normally fall back onto 
the grid. When the screen voltage is excessively 
high as here, the secondary electrons are attracted 
to the screen. This electron flow from control 
grid to screen exceeds the flow in the external 
grid return resistor which is trying to bring the 
voltage down. The result is a positive voltage on 
the control grid. 

Once the control grid becomes positive under 
the conditions of high screen voltage, it will pro- 
duce the secondary electrons needed to maintain 
that state. The grid becomes “locked” in a posi- 
tive state. Momentarily grounding the grid re- 
stores it to its normal state, but it will eventually 
become positive again. Touching it to a positive 
source immediately restores the grid charge and 
blocks the tube. 

Recognition of this tendency in the 6BE6 may 
be the reason why the maker specified 100V 
maximum screen voltage. Both reducing the 
screen voltage and lowering the value of the grid 
return resistor were the right things to do. 


ichard Modafferi (Vestal, NY) wrote to 

R esses his method of dealing with those 

iserable mica sheet IF capacitors, which 

were also a problem in John’s set. Rich works 

with a company which restores vintage FM and 

AM tuners, mostly McIntosh, and has restored 
nearly 1000 units over the past 20 years. 

He encounters two general types of IF trans- 
former construction. One has the coils inside ad- 
justable ferrite cup cores. The mica capacitor 
sheet is held together with the transformer termi- 
nals with rivets. Rich drills out the rivets with a 
Dremel tool and small carbide bit allowing the 
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base to fall apart. The mica sheet is removed in- 
tact. He reassembles the base using glue if neces- 
sary and solders replacement caps to the inside of 
the terminals before replacing the unit in its can. 

Things are easier for Rich because he has fac- 
tory data on windings and capacitor values for 
McIntosh sets, but says that you can use a grid 
dip meter or signal generator and ‘scope to find 
the right capacitor value when it is unknown. 
Rich uses tiny 100-200V ceramic capacitors 
from Allied. They are made by AVX and listed 
under part numbers beginning with 881-. 

The second type of transformer is the more 
familiar one with the adjustable slug inside the 
coil. With this type, the rivets cannot be removed 
because the whole transformer will fall apart. 
For these, he uses a dull X-Acto blade which he 
slips into the mica sandwich to dig it out. The 
mica capacitor is destroyed in the process. The 
job is made easier by spraying the wafer with 
DeOxit D5 as a lubricant. New capacitors are in- 
stalled as above. 

Rich says that sometimes a transformer can be 
“saved” without going into the transformer if the 
silver coating on the mica is not too badly cor- 
roded. He sprays the base with DeOxit DNS 
with the power on. Applying DeOxit DNS to a 
transformer in bad shape will make sparks, and 
it will have to be rebuilt. If corrosion is minimal, 
the set starts working. He uses DN5 for this ap- 
plication because it evaporates faster than DS. 


ris Gimmy (Aiken SC) offers an expla- 

Ik nation for John’s Gilfillan knobs which 
turned to mush in warm water. He thinks 

they may have been made from “Tenite,” an 


TELEVISION, continued from page 12 


copy does not mention anything about the very de- 
sirable resistance coupling in the audio (video) 
stages. 

The brochure goes on to list many stations 
broadcasting in various locations around the 
country, all the way from California to Massa- 
chusetts, using 24, 45, 48, or 60 lines per frame. 
No mention was made of frames per second. One 
wonders which of the transmissions this set 
would have been able to receive. 

But keep in mind that according to the 
brochure, you will “See your favorite artists and 
hear them as well. The pleasure of having your 
favorite artist appear before your eyes in your 
home is the greatest thrill that you can get from 
radio.” How amazing that folks could be led to 
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early, cheap plastic made by Tennessee East- 
man. They made cellulose nitrate for Kodak 
photo film base. Another plastic they made from 
wood pulp and acetic acid (vinegar) was cellu- 
lose acetate. The resulting gummy paste could be 
colored and molded under heat and pressure into 
such articles as knobs, speaker grilles and dial 
escutcheons. This low-grade material was very 
moisture sensitive and easily warped in damp 
environments. Once it warped, it could not be 
straightened by any means. 

“Tenite” is a trade name for a family of plas- 
tics made from cellulose acetate. Like most plas- 
tics derived from natural materials, its composi- 
tion is indefinite, not a single substance. It 
ranges from the very best grades derived from 
cotton which replaced celluloid when it was out- 
lawed for photo film base to the material de- 
scribed above. Acetate is still used today in tex- 
tiles. Intermediate grades were later used for 
radio parts. These grades were too hard and 
tough to be molded unless they were softened 
with a plasticizer. Plasticizers were liquids 
added to the acetate in amounts as much as 20% 
by volume. 

Although reasonably stable, plasticizers did 
evaporate over the years with a corresponding 
loss of volume in the molded part. The result 
was the same shrinkage and warping as above, 
but for a different reason. These later parts are 
not water sensitive and can be cleaned with 
soapy water, however, nothing can correct the 
shrinking and warping. We must accept the fact 
that these parts (and the radios themselves) were 
never intended to last for 70 years. 

If there is any doubt, test an inconspicuous area 
of the part before dunking it in water —DKW 


believe that these primitive telecasts would actu- 
ally feature their favorite radio personalities! 

Since this ad was intended for dealers it went 
on to say, “Hammer away at your customers 
with this idea and sell them a “TAC” Television 
set...” and then “...Do you remember the thrill 
from the first radio set you built or sold? Don’t 
wait! It is easy to turn your enthusiasm into prof- 
its for yourself because of the publicity given to 
television in nearly every daily newspaper and 
magazine. Quick action is necessary. 

Use the order blank below...” 

I’m afraid that this was one of the last gasps of 
the mechanical television boom. Anybody out 
there have a TAC televisor? Were any actually 
sold? 
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Bring Historical Circuits to Life 
On Your Workbench! 


A Regenerating Loop Antenna 


a listing for a neat-looking loop antenna, a modern reproduction of 
a design from back in the ’20s. The price was reasonable, consider- 
ing the work that had gone into it, but I figured I could make one of them 
myself, and squeeze a column out of it as well. 

I’ve included a drawing of the one I 
made, which looks something like the 
Ebay item but is not as nicely finished. The 
upright is a length of closet pole and the 
horizontal pieces are %" dowel. The whole 
rig is four feet high and two feet wide. But 
I departed from the first design by 
adding a second winding within the 
main loop, this the smaller loop 
serves as the tickler in a re- 
generative receiver. 

Now I can’t be the 
first guy who thought of doing this, 
but it sure made for a cute experiment in bread- 
boarding. I threw together a one-tube set of conventional design 
in which the main loop is the tank coil. The main loop has 12 turns, and 
I started with four turns for the tickler—more than would usually be 
used. My plan was to see how the performance of the set would change 
as I changed the tickler winding. 

Once the connections were right for regeneration (they NEVER are 
at first), the receiver put out weak audio on a couple of strong local sta- 
tions. The funny thing was that the detector tube was running with only 
about 3 volts of B+ supply for clean audio short of detector oscillation. 
I reasoned that the tickler feedback was too strong, and the detector was 


I spend a lot of time looking for parts on Ebay, and a while ago I found 


Regenerating loop 
receiver. 


Signal Strength and Plate Voltage Changes With Decreasing Tickler Turns 
Input frequency: 800 kHz Detector filament voltage: 4.0 volts 


Tickler Turns Peak-to-Peak Signal @ Phones Plate Supply Voltage 


Fig. 1. 
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Schematic diagram and test hookup. 


oscillating too easily. 

With such a low plate voltage, 
how could there be much recti- 
fied signal swing into the low- 
pass filter and thence to the ear- 
phones? Rule of thumb indicates 
the tickler ought to be a fifth to a 
tenth the number of turns on the 
tank winding if we’re using a typ- 
ical solenoid coil. But I was start- 
ing with a 4 to 12 ratio. 

With steady input and tube fil- 
ament conditions, I took half a 
turn off the inner loop and mea- 
sured the detected output signal 
again across the phones. It in- 
creased a little, and the 01 A was 
running with a slightly higher 
plate voltage before oscillation 
began. Removing another half 
turn gave a similar result, so I re- 
peated the steps until I had only 
one tickler turn. Figure 1 shows 
my complete results in tabular 
form. 

The scientific method proves its worth again! 
The fewer the number of tickler turns, the more 
voltage it takes at the detector plate to break into 
oscillation, and the greater the amount of recti- 
fied audio before that happens. With only one 
turn, the set would not oscillate all the way 
across the BC band, so I put back a second turn 
and things smoothed out. 

If you build one of these loops, almost any 
kind of wire will serve; I used no. 24 wirewrap 
in two colors. Winding the main loop is tough if, 
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Main Winding 


Loop antenna construction details. 


as in my case, the wiring passes through saw cuts 
or drilled holes in the wood. If I make another 
one, I’ll use brass brads to fix the turns in place. 
And Litz wire might be a nice touch. 

One more thing— you can always couple a 
long-wire antenna to the top of the tuning capac- 
itor through another capacitor. Use a value as 
small as possible to preserve selectivity and keep 
detuning to a minimum. Another experiment 
would be to vary the spacing between the main 
and tickler windings. 
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John La Hiff and the Vibroplex Company 


with the success of the Vibroplex company 
during its New York era. That credit usually 
goes to James and William Albright and Horace 
Martin. However, La Hiff’s contributions, made 
over a fifty-year period, were just as significant. 

In order to appreciate his role, it is important 
to understand the operational structure of the Vi- 
broplex Company while it was located in New 
York. Vibroplex was then essentially a mail 
order business with a dealer 
network. It operated con- 
currently with the type- 
writer/office equipment 
business of J.E. Albright & 
Company. 

The Vibroplex Company 
was incorporated in the state 
of New York in 1915 by the 
Albright family. James Al- 
bright then owned 80% of 
its stock. A former telegra- 
pher, he had been operating 
J.E Albright & Company, a 
typewriter business located 
at 253 Broadway in New 
York City. He was also the 
sole selling agent for Horace 
G. Martin’s Vibroplex. 

The formation of the V1- 
broplex company was based 
on patents acquired by 
James Albright primarily 
from Horace Martin. It is commonly thought that 
Albright closed down the typewriter company 
after establishing Vibroplex. But in fact, J.E. Al- 
bright & Co. and Vibroplex operated together 
under the same roof for the next 63 years. 

John La Hiff applied for employment at J.E. Al- 
bright & Co., then located at 825 Broadway, dur- 
ing the early 1920s. He had left high school and 
worked various temporary jobs in the city, but was 
now looking for permanent employment. La Hiff 
was in his early 20s with no particular job skills. 
He was also physically handicapped, having lost 
his left leg in a trolley accident as a young boy. 

James Albright, who must have seen some- 


Jes La Hiff’s name is not usually associated 
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1959 promotional photo shows John La 
derwood typewriter to a group of students. It provides a rare interior 
view of the JE. Albright & Co. store at 833 Broadway. 


thing he liked in the young man, offered him a 
job as a bookkeeper. La Hiff worked in that ca- 
pacity for the next five years. Then he was 
moved into sales, focusing primarily on the type- 
writer/office equipment side of the business. But 
Albright soon recognized his innate business tal- 
ents and gave him additional responsibilities in 
both sides of the house. 

During the 1930s Albright began to groom La 
Hiff to become General Manager of both opera- 


ae Ee... | 


Hiff demonstrating an Un- 


tions. By 1939, Albright was 69 and his younger 
brother, William, technically the vice president of 
both operations, was now 63. Both brothers had 
been old-time telegraphers, but the similarities 
ended there. William was a happy-go-lucky type 
who lacked his older brother’s business savvy. 

It was around this time that James Albright of- 
ficially made John La Hiff General Manager of 
both J.E.Albright & Co and Vibroplex. La Hiff 
was then responsible for running the day-to-day 
operations of both companies. The total revenues 
during the next few years were approximately 
evenly divided between the two companies, as 
was the total work force of nearly 60 employees. 
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During the period from 1939 to 1948, under 
La Hiff’s direction, there were many changes in 
Vibroplex’s operation. He had a gift for devel- 
oping product improvements that would meet 
market needs and for enhancing operational ef- 
ficiency on both sides of the house. He also had 
an engineer’s ability to design the new Vibro- 
plex models he envisioned—models that would 
not only be appealing to customers, but also keep 
the company ahead of any competition. 

Soon after he became General Manager, sev- 
eral changes were made in Vibroplex’s product 
line. The “Vibroplex #6,” a model designed by 
Horace Martin in 1927, was renamed the “Light- 
ning Bug,” using a trademark that had been 
granted to Vibroplex back in 1920. La Hiff also 
created two new models derived from the 
#6/Lightning Bug design. These were named 
“The Champion” and “The Zephyr,” giving po- 
tential new customers a choice of two excellent 
inexpensive models. 

There is an interesting document that had 
been kept in John La Hiffs personal files from 
this period. It is a September 1938 receipt from 
Horace Martin Jr., the eldest son of Horace Mar- 
tin. It was for a payment made by John La Hiff, 
representing the Albright brothers, to purchase 
the assignment of a patent application Martin Ju- 
nior had pending at the U.S patent office. The 
patent was for an “improvement in telegraph 
transmitters.” 

The patent was never issued to Martin and it 
is unclear what it covered. But what is signifi- 
cant is that La Hiff and the Albrights felt this 
patent application was important enough to ac- 


“The Champion,” advertised for radio use only, is shown 
above. “The Zephyr” is below. Note circuit closer. 
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quire (a characteristic business move of James 
Albright’s and the time line). Four months later, 
in January of 1939, La Hiff filed for a patent that 
was assigned to the Vibroplex Company. It is 
not known if these activities were related. 

The La Hiff patent consisted of four improve- 
ments to semi-automatic transmitters. Two were 
for a new damper and a threaded main pivot that 
were not used in any model. The other two were 
for designs to adjust the mainspring’s amplitude 
and the utilization of jewel bearings in the upper 
and lower pivot screws. The jewel bearings were 
later claimed by Vibroplex to give an operator 
“feather-touch” sending. 

La Hiff used the bearings in the design of new 
“DeLuxe” models that would prove to be very 
important in Vibroplex’s future business. Most 
radio operators from the 1940s on were probably 
influenced by the very effective ads produced by 
Vibroplex during this period. The enticing lan- 
guage used to describe the Deluxe models 
stressed the jeweled movement, polished 
chromium parts and base, and colorful red 
knobs. The DeLuxe models were available as 
upgrades from the standard Original, Lightning 
Bug, and Blue Racer models. 

In April of 1941, Vibroplex moved across the 
street from 832 Broadway into a newly-pur- 
chased five-story building at 833 Broadway. 
During World War II, Vibroplex’s manufactur- 
ing facilities were relocated to the second floor 
of 833 from J.E. Albright & Co.’s other store at 
796 Fulton St. in Brooklyn. Also during this pe- 
riod, La Hiff-negotiated contracts with the U.S 
Army for the production of the J-36 key using 
the firm’s Lightning Bug design. 

And contrary to the folklore that 
exists about Vibroplex requesting 
and receiving help from Lionel (the 
toy train manufacturer) to keep up 
with the J-36 production needs, Li- 
onel was actually considered a direct 
competitor for these contracts and no 
friendly relationship existed. Vibro- 
plex did a respectable job of war pro- 
duction utilizing a work force of ap- 
proximately 20 people. 

In the late 1940s La Hiff designed 
the “Presentation,” a model that he 
was very proud of. It was the only 
key in the line that incorporated two 
improvements from his patent. Not 
only did it have jewel bearings, but 
the operator could vary the length of 
the mainspring—which allowed 
him to vary dot speed over a wide 
range. 
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The patent describes two sophis- 
ticated designs for varying the main- 
springs’s “amplitude” on a model 
(such as the “Zephyr’’) that uses a 
flat pendulum bar. In these designs, 
the pendulum bar is adjustable to 
different positions on the main- 
spring. The “Presentation” uses a 
simpler design in which the operator 
can loosen set screws on the main 
lever, then slide the mainspring it- 
self to the desired length. This at- 
tractive “Super DeLuxe” model has 
a 24k gold plate mounted on top of 
the chrome base. 


“The Presentation” featured an adjustable main spring. The 
decorative plastic button atop the main frame is symbolic of the 


In September of 1946 James AI- 


“jewel” bearings in the pivot screws. 


bright passed away, making his 
brother, William, the President. La 
Hiff continued to run both compa- 
nies as General Manager and also 
became Vice President. During the 
1950’s both companies continued 
to prosper but the J.E. Albright & 
Co. side of the business started to 
surpass Vibroplex. 

La Hiff also had other business 
interests during this period. He and 
three others ran a small tool and die 
company based in Union City, N.J. 
The firm made bullet dies for the 
U.S. Army during the war and right 
into the early fifties. No Vibroplex 
parts were produced from this oper- 
ation. He also owned and operated 
two liquor stores in New Jersey. 

In 1959 La Hiff recognized that there was a 
market for a key to be used with electronic key- 
ers, which were growing in popularity. Using 
some parts from existing models, he designed a 
device to fill this need. It was mounted on a 
small 3/4"x 4/4" base and named the “Vibro- 
Keyer.” It is important to note that this very pop- 
ular new key design was the only Vibroplex 
model that La Hiff took complete credit for. All 
the other models he introduced were the result of 
improvements, enhancements, or modifications 
done to earlier designs. 

Another interesting item from John La Hiff’s 
files is an undated and un-filed patent drawing 
by him showing an articulated knob design that 
allowed the operator to vary the angle of the 
knob assembly. It is unclear why he never put 
this design into production. 

When William Albright passed away in 1964, 
La Hiff became the owner and president of both 
companies. The J.E. Albright & Co. side contin- 
ued to surpass the Vibroplex business as the ratio 
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John La Hiff designed “The Vibro-Keyer” in 1959 for the 
growing electronic keyer market. 


between the two companies increased from 
70/30 during the 1950s to 90/10 by the 1960s. 
Nevertheless, Vibroplex was still considered to 
be a very profitable operation. 

If you had tried to locate Vibroplex at the fa- 
mous 833 Broadway address occupied from 1941 
on, you probably would have had a hard time 
doing so. The name above the storefront was J.E. 
Albright & Co. You would have had to search for 
a small Vibroplex sign that was placed in the win- 
dow. As you can see from the picture of John La 
Hiff demonstrating a typewriter, the interior of the 
store was filled with typewriters and office equip- 
ment. A showcase featuring Vibroplex products 
was located in the back of the store for the bene- 
fit of the occasional walk-in key customer. 

In May of 1973 John La Hiff passed away and 
the ownership of both companies went to his eldest 
son. Vincent La Hiffhad started his career with the 
operation in 1960, doing assembly work in the Vi- 
broplex shop. After returning from two years of 
Army service in 1966, he became much more 

(continued on page 22) 
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Pencil Tubes 


Note: The table mentioned in this article, along 
with additional pencil-tube photos will be pre- 
sented as the April vacuum tube column—MFE 


cialized tube format that served the military 

and professional VHF-UHF-SHF market for 
more than two decades. Called the “pencil” tube, 
its development was supervised by the impor- 
tant tube designer George M. Rose. Bro. Patrick 
Dowd’s biography of Rose [1] discusses the pen- 
cil-tube development, but not in detail. 

The pencil tube was intended to capture the 
market held at the time by GE’s “lighthouse” 
disc-seal planar triodes, particularly the 2C40 
and 2C43. These had been hugely successful 
during the war. 

RCA had produced lighthouse tubes, even 
contributing a redesigned anode structure that 
was easier to make. However, they wanted 
something smaller, less fragile, and generally 
better. Performance-wise, the desire was to re- 
duce transit time (the time required for electrons 
to reach the plate), inductance in the element 
leads, and interelectrode capacitance. All these 
parameters hurt the performance of tubes at high 
frequencies. The general field of application 
was the frequency range from 0.3 to 3 GHz. 

At the same time, RCA was competing 


Je after World War II, RCA devised a spe- 


STEEN 


EMELY 


5675 glass pencil triode. 
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Construction of a ceramic pencil triode. 


against Sylvania’s new line of “rocket” disc-seal 
triodes, typified by the 5764-5768. These were 
so named because they resembled the 1940s idea 
of a Buck Rogers-style space ship. 

In the pencil tube a central washer supported 
the grid, with glass rings sealed to each side. The 
cathode assembly and anode support were then 
sealed to the outboard ends of the glass rings [2]. 
Unlike the “lighthouse” types, RCA’s construc- 
tion used cylindrical, not planar, elements. The 
result was a tube well suited to grounded-grid 
operation in coaxial-line resonators. 

The tube was much smaller than the octal- 
based “lighthouse” tubes: the grid disc was only 
0.82" in diameter, and the overall length only 
2.28". All exterior metal surfaces, and most in- 
ternal ones, were silver-plated. Six steps of in- 
spection by microscope were used during as- 
sembly, and the grid-plate and grid-cathode ca- 
pacitance was measured on every tube. The 
construction lent itself to plate-pulsed operation 
in radar beacons and radar altimeters; some of 
the tubes could take pulses of two kilovolts, even 
at high altitude. 

The first tubes, the 5675 and 5794, were in- 
troduced in 1949. The 5794 was more than a 
tube; it was a tube sealed into a complete pack- 
aged oscillator. It was used in the AN/AMT-4 ra- 
diosonde transmitter at 1.68 GHz, and the first 
ones sold were under a contract 
from the Signal Corps for 10,000 
units. The Army and Navy had 
begun development of balloon- 
borne radiosondes as early as the 
late °20s, in part for regular 
weather forecasting, and in part 
to obtain data on winds aloft for 
artillery shoots. 

The oscillator contained a fixed 
tuned circuit between the grid and 
cathode, and a tunable circuit be- 
tween plate and grid. Two pins 
took in power for the heater, an- 
other pin accepted B+, and a 
coaxial line delivered the 600- 
mW output. To accommodate the 
use of light-weight batteries, the 
tube was rated for operation with 
heater voltages in the unusually 
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wide range of 4.8 to 6.0 V. 

The 5675 was a five-watt unit (dissipation rat- 
ing) capable of delivering 5O mW at 3.0 GHz. It 
was built as the tube element of the 5794, but with 
a conventional 6.3-V heater. The first application 
was as the local oscillator in the ground receiver 
used with the AN/AMT-4. It served in a whole gen- 
eration of UHF-SHF signal generators, particularly 
the Hewlett-Packard 608C and 608D. 

Next in the series were the 5876 and 5893 of 
1950 and 1951, with slightly higher power rat- 
ings and different amplification factors. The 5893 
was specificaily intended to dis- 
place the “lighthouse” 2C43 in 
new equipment designs. 

The pencil construction sug- 
gested itself to the design of a 
microwave diode, the 6173, 
which was released in 1952. 
Constructed like a 5675 with 
grid flange omitted, it was us- 
able to 3.3 GHz. As a specialty 
item, it was not a “big seller,” 
but was used in at least the 
AN/GRM-4 test set for aircraft 
glide-slope receivers. 

An easy uprating of the 5893 
was accomplished by the addi- 
tion of a multi-disc heat radiator 
on the anode. This yielded the 
6263 of 1953, uprated from six 
to eight watts. Early production 
had eight thin silver-plated 
discs; later tubes had four 
thicker aluminum ones. With 
military use in mind, the tube 
was rated to 60,000 feet. 

A variant was the 6264, with 
amplification factor raised from 
27 to 40 for use in frequency mul- 
tipliers. “A” versions of the 5876, 
6263, and 6264—+ested to mili- 
tary requirements for vibration 
stability, ruggedness, and the 
like—were established for initial 
use in the AN/ARC-34 airborne 
transceiver being produced for 
the Air Force by RCA Victor. 

Any successful tube format 
tends to lead to variants of the 
basic type. As an example, the 
table (see next month’s column— 


The 4037A, a plug-in “light- 
house” replacement. 


the 4xxx-series, or “developmental” numbers in 
the A15xxx area. Only some of the 4xxx types 
were documented in RCA’s HB-3 handbook. The 
product line included packaged oscillators other 
than the 5794. By 1960 RCA offered a line of nine 
developmental CW oscillator assemblies cover- 
ing 0.9 to 3.4 GHz, and an equal number for 
pulsed use [3]. 

Seeking to introduce the pencil format to the 
entertainment market, RCA designed a tube in- 
tended for VHF-UHF TV tuners [4]. The tuner mar- 
ket, of course, was a difficult one in terms of price. 
Even though the new tube gave 
superior performance (a “noise 
figure” below 10 dB on Channel 
83), the idea did not catch on. 
Only much later did Congress 
give the FCC authority to put lim- 
its on the noise figures of TV sets. 
RCA also sponsored design of a 
build-it-yourself UHF-TV 
booster using a 5876 [5]. 

The market for super-fre- 
quency triodes grew to include 
spacecraft applications, satellite 
receivers, and missiles. GE ad- 
dressed this market with a highly 
capable line of ceramic planar 
triodes, particularly the 6442 of 
1955 and 7077 of 1958. After 
not registering a new pencil tri- 
ode since 1953, RCA responded 
with ceramic types, the 7552- 
7554 of 1959-60 [6]. These were 
shorter (1.6" overall) than their 
glass predecessors. The 8727 of 
1967 was shorter yet (1.49" 
overall). The small size let it de- 
liver 30 mW of power at the ex- 
traordinary frequency (for a 
gridded tube) of 5 GHz. The re- 
duced RF-heating losses in ce- 
ramic compared to glass yielded 
better efficiency at frequencies 
of 3.5 GHz and above. 

GE’s marketing department 
must have been truly offended 
when RCA introduced the 
4037, a pencil tube with special 
grid and cathode rings and an 
octal base, specifically in- 
tended as a plug-in replace- 


ed) lists the known variations, 
some of which were made in 
groups of only a few hundred 
tubes. Many specialty types car- 
ried RCA proprietary numbers in 


Packaged 3-GHz ceramic-tube 
oscillator developed by RCA for 
the Signal Corps. For beacon 
use in missiles, it withstood 
10,000-g acceleration. 
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ment for the 2C40. 

In a technological industry, a 
manufacturer often has to “can- 
nibalize” part of an existing 
product line. This happened to 
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some degree with pencil triodes upon arrival 
of RCA’s Nuvistor line. Some Nuvistors, like 
the 8058 receiving triode of 1962 and the 8627 
power type of 1965, were intended for use in 
grounded-grid amplifiers (the grid was wired 
to the metal shell) [7]. They were both com- 
petent to 1.2 GHz, and to some degree eroded 
the market for pencil types. 

Demand for pencil types lasted beyond the 
closing of the Harrison, NJ receiving-tube 
plant in 1976, so production moved to the 
power-tube factory at Lancaster, PA. There 
was some second-sourcing of pencil tubes in 
the U. S., like 5794s offered by Raytheon and 
Sylvania or 7533s from Sylvania and Tung- 
Sol. A few were sold here by Bomac Labs and 
MPD Inc. 

The pencil idea reached foreign shores. 
The more popular types were sold in Europe by 
Philips, Thomson-Houston, and Valvo. The So- 
viet tube industry adopted the pencil idea too, 
via (in Roman letters) the 6D8D, 6D10D, and 
6D13D diodes; and the 6S11D, 6S16D, and 
6S21D triodes [8]. The latter were receiving 
tubes in roughly the 5675 class. 
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involved in the business, focusing on the office 
equipment side. He ran both operations for five 
years after his father’s passing. Then, in 1978, both 
companies and the 833 Broadway property were 
sold off separately—thus ending the classic New 
York era of the Vibroplex company. 
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dent of J.E. Albright & Co. and the Vibro- 
plex Co.Inc., 1973-1978 
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New York City Municipal Archives 

New York City Directories 

The Record, Hackensack, N.J., June 1, 1973 

Documents & Photo from John La Hiff’s files 

Telegraph & Telephone Age, April 1941 

Certificate of Incorporation, The Vibroplex Co., 
Recorded March 12,1915 

Cypress Hills Cemetery, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

U.S. Patent 2,187,351, John A. La Hiff, January 
16, 1940 

Vibroplex catalog, ca. 1940 

U.S. Trade-Mark 137,893, December 7, 1920 
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Gramophones and Phonographs 
on the Web 


hether you call them phonographs, 
\ N / gramophones or just plain record play- 
ers, the technology is the same; a 
recording disk or cylinder spins or rotates 
forth a tracking stylus, which reproduces the 
engraved sound waves. At first, the 
sound was amplified acoustically; 
later on, electrically or electroni- 
cally. All this sounds quaint nowa- 
days, but it was very high tech, and 
not at all obvious, back when dis- 
covered and developed. 

In radio’s early days, transcrip- 
| tion disks were used for recording 
| remote broadcasts, pre-recorded 
™ programs, music, and the ubiqui- 
' tous commercials. Even in more 
modern times, radio, and television stations re- 
lied heavily on this recording medium. Later, au- 
diotape, and eventually CDs and computer 
servers, supplanted the phono disk. 

The home phonograph added to a family’s en- 
tertainment choices and caught on quickly. Man- 
ufacturers gladly developed equipment to fill the 
need, as witnessed by the large and varied range 
of machine and cabinet designs. 

There are many groups and individuals dedi- 
cated to preserving vintage machines and 
recordings. I’ve just scratched the surface (pun 
intended) with the few offerings below. Be sure 
to browse all these sites for many, many links to 
other worth-while sites. So spin your favorite 
“stack of wax” and enjoy the sounds. . . 


The City of London Phonograph and 
Gramophone Society 
http://www.clpgs.org.uk/index.htm 

The City of London Phonograph and Gramo- 
phone Society was formed in 1919 as the Lon- 
don Edison Society. It is the senior recorded 
music society in the world. Thomas Edison, the 


(The City of London Phonograph & Gramophone Society Ja 


inventor of the Phonograph, became their first 
patron and requested that his name be included 
in the title. Great photos and information. 
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APSCO, Antique Phonograph Supply Co. 
http://www.antiquephono.com 

The Antique Phonograph Supply 
Co. has been selling and servicing 
spring-operated phonographs, full 
time, for over 30 years. They do ex- 
pert repairs, complete rebuilding, and 
can make any size steel mainspring 
for your phonographs and music boxes. 


Syl's Old Radiot 


Syl’s Old Radioz 
http://www.oldradioz.com 
Offers quality cartridge rebuilding at an afford- 
able price for the discriminating owner who de- 
sires like-new performance from his phonograph. 


and Audio Workshop 


Victrola Repair Service 
http://www. together.net/~victrola 

In business since 1988, this is one of the lead- 
ing antique phonograph repair shops in the na- 
tion. Three repairmen are on duty 12 hours a day 
to maintain and repair phonographs or furnish 
parts and accessories. The firm now offers a cab- 
inet refinishing or restoring service and is also 
equipped to re-nickel parts. 


West-Tech Services 
http://www. west-techservices.com 

West-Tech provides customers and service 
centers with the “hard-to-find” eho parts 
and services, in- SVIES wes TTECH SERVICES J 2 
cluding replace- 
ment idler wheels, Ret haa canoes ata 
changer restoration and cartridge rebuilding. The 
company also services record cutter units and 
wire recorders. 


Great Lakes Antique Phonographs 
victrola@triton.net (E-mail link) 

Operated by George Vollema, 5092 Muskego 
Dr., Newaygo, MI 49337, Phone (231) 652-5753. 
Huge inventory includes thousands of parts for all 
makes and models of vintage wind-up phono- 
graphs. Top-quality felt in two shades of green, 
needles, springs, gears, cabinet parts. Re-building 
service for main springs and reproducers. 20 years 
experience. ©) 
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BY RALPH WILLIAMS WITH MARSHALL ETTER, BOB MCGRAW AND CHRIS BACON 


THE ALEXANDERSON 
ALTERNATOR STORY 


This article was one of a series by the authors on 
RCA’s “Radio Central” operations at Riverhead 
and Rocky Point New York. The series was pub- 
lished in the Spring, 1992 issue (Vol. 20, No. 1) 
of The Antique Radio Gazette. More parts of the 
series will be published in future issues of the 
Journal. 

n researching the story of the Alexanderson 
| oe used by RCA at the Radio Central 

transmitting site in Rocky Point, New York, it 
seemed necessary to compare the machines at that 
location to all that were produced by General 
Electric. In addition, this writer is interested in the 
technical details of alternator construction and the 
source of the technology. And so, the authors de- 
cided that we should review of the early develop- 
ment and history of the Alexanderson machines. 

The idea of using a rotating 
machine to generate radio 
waves goes back almost to the 
beginning of wireless, when 
several experimenters began 
to work with wave trains gen- 
erated by an open spark dis- 
charge. Shortly after the turn 
of the twentieth century, sci- 
entists like Lodge and Fes- 
senden, who understood the 
difference between the char- 
acteristics of broad-band 
waves (spark) and continuous 
waves (like the output of a 
very high-speed machine) 
could see two major advan- 
tages in using the latter. 

One was that the narrow- 
band wave could be voice- 
modulated and detected without losing nearly all 
the intelligence that was being transmitted. The 
second was that, by using tuning techniques in 
the receiver, the desired wave could be easily 
separated from the other narrow-band waves. 
Thus, the amount of power necessary to accom- 
plish satisfactory message transmission could be 
greatly reduced. 

The problem involved with rotating machines 
was that increasing the frequency from that asso- 
ciated with power lines (50 or 60 or even 400 
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Fig. 1. Goldschmidt alternators. 


Hertz) meant increasing the rotational speed to 
values that were excessive for typical salient- 
pole, wound-rotor machines. 

Benjamin Lamme, a very early experimenter 
who worked at Westinghouse, developed an al- 
ternator that pushed the technology of low fre- 
quency machines about as far as typical power 
generation devices could go. In 1903, his alter- 
nator reliably produced 10 kilohertz energy at a 
2 kilowatt rate. In a report written by Lamme in 
1904, he credits M. LeBlanc, a French engineer, 
with the preliminary description of the design. 

The development of this equipment grew out 
of a need for high- frequency energy for special 
telephone work. Lamme observed that the ma- 
chine was a laboratory device without present 
(1904) commercial value. That he was right is 


shown by the development of the next two alter- 
nators to be discussed. 

Reginald Fessenden was a member of the 
Westinghouse organization at the same time that 
Lamme built his alternator. No record of interac- 
tion between the two men has turned up as yet, 
but it is easy to believe that Fessenden knew of 
Lamme’s work and its limitations. 

Fessenden recognized that a substantially 
higher frequency could be generated by only by 
changing the magnetic path characteristics (vari- 
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able reluctance) and keeping the wires station- 
ary. His designs resulted in a slotted radial rotor 
that moved between fixed pole-pieces (a slotted 
stator). The coils in which the output voltage was 
induced did not move but were carried by the 
fixed, slotted stator. More about this approach 
will be included in the description of designs of 
Ernst F. W. Alexanderson. 

In Germany, Rudolf Goldschmidt was also 
working on a rotating machine that could gener- 
ate radio-frequency energy. One of his designs 
used a wound rotor, not unlike Lamme’s, with 
very closely spaced slots parallel to the rotational 
axis. There were corresponding slots in the stator. 
The rotor slots carried multi-stranded fine wire 
(Litz wire) and the stator slots carried a single 0.2 
inch wire. The rotor diameter was nearly three 
feet so that at a rotational rate of 4000 rpm the pe- 
ripheral speed was about 600 feet per second. 

The unique feature of the Goldschmidt design 
was that a part of the output was used to energize 
the rotor winding. (In the Lamme machine, the 
stator was excited by direct current with no feed- 
back of the alternating component to the rotor.) 
The feed from stator to rotor resulted in a double 
frequency (harmonic) component in the output. 

By careful manipulation of the amplitudes of 
the rotor and stator currents against the magnetic 
characteristics of the iron from which both rotor 
and stator were fashioned, the predominant out- 
put was made to be twice the frequency directly 
produced by the rotational speed. For the num- 
bers given above, an output of 50 kilowatts at 50 
kilohertz was possible. 

Figure 1 shows a Goldschmidt alternator with 
its antenna tuning coils mounted immediately 
above the machine. Another German company, 
Telefunken, produced an alternator based on the 
variable reluctance principle (also used by Fes- 
senden) and included in its application the idea 
of using the saturation characteristics of iron to 
generate a second harmonic. Their frequency 
changer (an outboard device) used the alternator 
output in an external circuit to produce a second 
harmonic substantially larger in magnitude than 
the fundamental. 

The rotor was a short cylinder of large diam- 
eter whose face was slotted. The stator had sim- 
ilar slots that carried the windings. In a variable 
reluctance alternator the slots and faces of both 
the rotor and stator pass by each other and cause 
the path character of the magnetic path to change 
substantially. The intensity of the magnetic field 
(produced by a field winding) increases when 
the faces line up and decreases when the slots 
come into line. The changing magnetic field in- 
duces an alternating voltage in the stator coils. 
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Fig. 2. A sketch of the Alexanderson inductors. 


As with the Goldschmidt machine, the speed 
of the Telefunken rotor was limited the capabil- 
ity of the iron to withstand the centrifugal force 
on it. The efficiency of the machine was limited 
by the iron and copper losses but even more by 
the windage losses of the rotor’s irregular sur- 
face. The external circuit used two transformers 
with primaries fed from the alternator, secon- 
daries connected in series to select a double fre- 
quency output from the non-linear currents cir- 
culating in two transformer cores. 

The windings included a third set arranged 
with a bias from a direct current source. The di- 
rect current forced the iron into partial saturation 
so that the field produced by the primaries was 
flattened on one half of the cycle and sinusoidal 
on the other. The secondaries summed the re- 
sults which included a high-level second har- 
monic. When the output circuit was tuned to this 
double frequency, the rejection of the funda- 
mental was enough to provide-reasonable effi- 
ciency at the high frequency. 

Results from this system were comparable to 
those of the Goldschmidt alternator. Fessenden 
was certain that his alternator had the potential to 
exceed the performances of the competitive sys- 
tems. He needed a manufacturing facility to make 
operating samples and chose General Electric. 
After some differences of opinion about the pres- 
ence of iron in the alternator, a series of machines 
was constructed by Ernst Alexanderson. (Fes- 
senden felt, perhaps on the basis of Lamme’s 
work, that the characteristics of iron would not 
accommodate the high frequency he sought while 
Alexanderson, backed by Charles Steinmetz felt 
that iron could be made that would provide ex- 
actly what was required). 

The central part of the design was the rotor, a 
flat-edged disk whose outer periphery was 
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pierced to provide an iron-free 
series of radial slots. When the 
rotor moved, the slots around its 
outer anulus passed between the 
slots around the periphery of the 
stator. Each pole-piece with its 
adjacent slots was arranged in an 
inverted “U,” with coils embed- 
ded in the grooves cut in the legs 
of the “U” (Figure 2). 

The entire stator was magne- 
tized by a direct-current-field 
produced by an annular coil lo- 
cated in the curve of the “U” and 
going around the inside of the 
entire stator. The coils experi- 
enced a change in magnetism as 
the slots in the rotor passed 
through the slots of the closed 
ends of the “U”. 

The author is impelled to 
make a comment here that has little to do with 
the Alexanderson machine, but does say some- 
thing about GE. The principle of the GE Reluc- 
tance Pickup, a much touted high-fidelity 
recording groove-to-electricity transducer pro- 
duced sixty years later, is identical to that em- 
ployed in the Alexanderson alternator. It sug- 
gests that a good idea is timeless, especially if it 
is applicable to the production of profit. 

The slots of the German alternators were cut 
in the peripheries of their rotors, parallel to the 
axis of rotation. The slots of the Fessenden/ 
Alexanderson machines were cut along radii in 
the rotors. perpendicular to the axis of rotation. 
A remarkable feature of the Alexanderson de- 
signs 1s the way the problem of air resistance in 
the slots was solved. 

Fessenden originally wanted wood included 
in the rotor so as to present a smooth high speed 
surface. Wood could not be retained in the iron 
rotor slots (centrifugal forces were far above the 
strength of wood). So Alexanderson substituted 
bronze, which was bonded intimately to the rotor 
and machined smooth with the rotor surfaces in 
the final shaping and polishing. The peripheral 
speed of the larger Alexandersons was just 
below the speed of sound. Any irregularity gen- 
erated a shock wave which increased the 
windage force beyond the capacity of the driving 
motor and, even worse, beyond the strength to 
withstand the extra load. 

Experience with the rotors revealed that they 
were self-polishing in service, which strongly 
suggests that the sound (shock) waves removed 
the minor marks left by the machining process. 
Alternators were produced by GE in sizes be- 
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Fig. 3. The Alexanderson alternators at Rocky Point. 


ginning with two kilowatts and reaching 50 kilo- 
watts by 1917, when the Navy installed one of 
these machines in the old American Marconi sta- 
tion in New Brunswick. The equipment was en- 
tirely satisfactory, providing service equal to the 
best arcs of that time.Development on the alter- 
nators continued until the biggest version, 200 
kilowatts, was produced in 1918 and sent to New 
Brunswick to operate with the 50-kW unit. 

Alexanderson alternators figured centrally in 
the process that convinced British Marconi to 
sell its stock in American Marconi to General 
Electric Company. British Marconi had made 
overtures toward buying enough alternators to 
equip its major stations throughout the world. 
However, U.S. Navy executives suggested that, 
for reasons arising from national interest, GE 
should not support such a transaction. 

Since the Navy was blocking the deal and its 
wishes were critical, GE managed to satisfy(?) 
all parties by offering to purchase all American 
Marconi stock owned by British Marconi and 
transfer it to a new American company set up to 
receive it. The arrangement was approved and 
the Radio corporation of America was born. At 
the same time British Marconi was now free to 
buy Alexandersons for its own use. 

Two of the 200 kilowatt Alexanderson alter- 
nators went a new RCA transmitting facility at 
Rocky Point, Long Island, NY. (Figure 3 shows 
them with their operator). RCA bought nearly 
all the other units that were produced and used 
them at its other stations in the United States and 
Hawaii. For a good picture of exactly where all 
of them went, see Wireless Communication in 
the United States by Thorn Mayes. 
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DAVID W. KRAEUTER, 506 E. WHEELING ST., WASHINGTON PA 15301. E-MAIL: KRAEUTER@EARTHLINK.NET. 


PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


Books to be reviewed in this column should be sent directly to David Kraeuter at the address above. After 
review, all such books become a permanent part of The AWA Library, which is part of The AWA Elec- 
tronic Communication Museum and is available to members for browsing and research. 


A Passel of Peripherals 

Jean-Claude Montagné, Le Radio-Docteur. 
(Collection des Cahiers de J.-C. Montagné 2). 
http://www. beiret-communiction.com, 

foisc@wanadoo.fr, 2004, 127 pages, softcover, 
Euros 25-. It’s pretty and, evidently, chock full of 
accurate information. Unfortunately for some of 
us, entirely in French. 

R. A. Fessenden, “Wireless Telephony” in An- 
nual Report of the Board of Regents of The Smith- 
sonian Institution 1908. USGPO, 1909, 801 pages, 
hardcover, out of print. See pages 161 to 195 in 
which our hero lays out the state of the art, with 20 
photographs. | 

Michele Hilmes and Jason Loviglio, eds. Radio 
Reader: Essays in the Cultural History of Radio. 
Routledge, 2002, 569 pages, softcover, $29.95. 
The subtitle is accurate; if you’re looking for in- 
formation about how radio changed society and 
society changed radio, look here. 

John Slusser and the staff of Radio Daze, Col- 
lector’s Guide to Antique Radios. (Sixth edi- 
tion). Collector Books, 2004, 320 pages, soft- 
cover, $24.95. No peripheral this; look here for 
the latest in reasoned price estimates and identi- 
fication information from this now-classic an- 
tique radio series. 

Mouser’ Electronics Catalog 619. 
www.mouser.com, 2004, trade catalog. A mere 
1,354 pages of electronics specifications and prices. 
If it’s not in here, maybe you don’t need it. 

Thomas K. Simpson, Maxwell on the Electro- 
magnetic Field: A Guided Study. (Masterworks of 
Discovery: Guided Studies of Great Texts in Sci- 
ence). Rutgers University Press, 1997, 440 pages, 
softcover, $19.95. At last, a guide for the electro- 
magnetically perplexed. 

Allan Brown, Robert G. Picard, eds. Digital 
Terrestrial Television in Europe. Lawrence Erl- 
baum Associates, 2004, 360 pages, softcover, 
$39.95. Covers from about 1990 to date. 

Jill Jonnes, Empires of Light: Edison, Tesla, 
Westinghouse and the Race to Electrify the World. 
Random House, 2003, 464 pages, softcover, 
$15.95. DC v. AC, etc. 

Gillian Cookson, The Cable: The Wire That 
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Changed the World, Tempus Publishing, 2004, 
224 pages, hardcover, $22.95. This flowing, non- 
technical account is difficult to put down. The 
cover illustrates one of the most unusual gigs a fid- 
dler ever had. 

Roger G. Newton, Galileo’s Pendulum: From 
the Rhythm of Time to the Making of Matter. Har- 
vard University Press, 2004, 153 pages, hardback, 
$22.95. The importance of rhythm in time and just 
about everything else. 

David A. Clary, Rocket Man: Robert H. God- 
dard and the Birth of the Space Age. Hyperion 
Books, 2004, 324 pages, softcover, $12.95. In- 
cludes information about Goddard’s 1915 patent 
for an RF oscillator tube. 

Hal Hellman, Great Feuds in Science: Ten of 
the Liveliest Disputes Ever. Wiley, 1998, 240 
pages, softcover, $16.95. Voltaire idolizers should 
not miss the chapter on Voltaire versus Needham. 

Stephen van Dulken, /nventing the 20th Cen- 
tury: 100 Inventions That Shaped the World. The 
British Library, 2000, 246 pages, hardcover, 
$17.95. From the aeroplane through Silly Putty® 
and the Slinky® to sildenafil citrate. 

Michael B. Schiffer, Draw the Lightning 
Down: Benjamin Franklin and Electrical Tech- 
nology in the Age of Enlightenment. University of 
California Press, 2003, 383 pages, hardcover, 
$34.95. Electrostatics in the first age of electric- 
ity—1740-1800. 

Basil Mahon. The Man Who Changed Every- 
thing: The Life of James Clerk Maxwell. Wiley, 
2003, 226 pages, hardcover, $27.95. To be re- 
viewed in the next issue. 

Leonard Mlodinow, Feynman's Rainbow: A 
Search for Beauty in Physics and Life. Warner 
Books, 2003, 171 pages, hardcover, $21.00. In 
which Mlodinow relates his experiences at the 
California Institute of Technology while being 
mentored by a dying Feynman. 

Russell Burns, Communications: An Interna- 
tional History of the Formative Years. (IEE His- 
tory of Technology Series 32). IEE, 2004, 639 
pages, softcover, $59.00. This wonderful, gargan- 
tuan book will be reviewed in the next issue. 

(continued on page 28) 
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The Man: Bob Paquette 


The Mic: Western Electric 10-A 


t the AWA Annual Conference last 
Anes: Bob Paquette was the re- 

cipient of the prestigious Houck 
Award For Documentation. The award 
was named for Harry W. Houck, a friend 
and right hand man to Major Edwin H. 
Armstrong, who invented regenerative and 
superheterodyne receivers as well as the FM 
system of broadcasting. For a picture of Bob 
receiving the Houck Award, see page 30 of 
the October OTB. 

Bob’s 1989 article in Volume IV of the 
AWA Review was entitled “Early Micro- 
phone History.” That article has been repro- 
duced many times, in whole or in part, by 
both authorized and unauthorized sources. 
Bob’s 842 page book, The History & Evolu- 
tion of The Microphone is considered the 
most valuable reference tool for American 
microphone collectors. 

Accompanying Bob to the conference was 
his wife and lifetime partner, Ruth, their son 
Mike, and his wife, Cathy. My wife, Janet, 
was working at the registration table 
when they arrived. We sat together 
during the banquet and what a great 
privilege and a great evening! 

Bob brought six of his prized 
microphones for display in the 
equipment contest room. For 
microphone lovers, it was the 


opportunity of a lifetime. His display included 


both rare microphones and one-of-a-kind pro- 
totypes. Perhaps the most exciting of the 
artifacts was the Western Electric Model 
10-A. This microphone stands six feet tall 
and has a statuary bronze housing. The 
base is 11%" x 14%". The factory manual 
points out that the 10-A transmitter mounting 
“will harmonize with the most elaborate studio 
furnishings.” (And put many other studios to 
shame.) 
The W.E. 10-A is included in the huge col- 
lection of important broadcast microphones 


The imposing (to say the least) Western Electric 
10A stands six feet tall. The is picture comes to 
you courtesy of Jim Steele’s vintage micro- 
phone web site www.k-bay106.com/mics.htm 


that can be seen at Bob’s vintage microphone 
museum. The museum is located at his family 
business, “Select Sound Service,” in Milwau- 
kee. Admission is free and Bob has copies of 

his book available for sale there. 

When I visited this magnificent museum, 
I was there for three consecutive days, and 
each day I returned to my motel absolutely 
saturated. Next year’s AWA Conference in 
Rochester will again be of great inter- 
est to microphone fans. The theme 
will be “Western Electric” and the 
equipment contest will include a 


sub-category for microphones. 


BOOKS, continued from page 27 

Mara Einstein, Media Diversity: Economics, 
Ownership, and the FCC. (LEA’s Communica- 
tion series). Lawrence Erlbaum Associates, 2004, 
249 pages, softcover, $59.95. Regulation and 
deregulation of the broadcast television industry 
since about 1960. 

Joseph N. Pelton, et al, Communications Satel- 
lites: Global Change Agents. (Telecommunica- 
tions series). Lawrence Erlbaum Associates, 2004, 
387 pages, softcover, $39.95. The impact of global 
communication satellites over 40 years. 
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W. Richard Whitaker, et al, MediaWriting: 
Print, Broadcast and Public Relations (2nd edi- 
tion), Lawrence Erlbaum Associates, 2004, 424 
pages, softcover, $68.60. Little history here; a 
primer on writing for radio, television, etc. 


¢¢¢94 


Correction 

The price of John Logie Baird’s autobiography 
Television and Me, reviewed in the last issue, 
should have been listed as 9.99 pounds sterling 
(about $18.50 at current exchange). 
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BY DAVID W. KRAEUTER 


WHY DO WE DO IT? 


or “because we like radio history.” Both those 

responses beg the question, or, to say it another 
way, ignore the question. Why do we spend hun- 
dreds of dollars and travel, in some cases, thou- 
sands of miles to attend the AWA meet? Further- 
more, why do some of us do it year after year? 

It’s a well-known phenomenon in human psy- 
chology. After an initial appropriate decision we 
carry out the same actions over and over, often 
for years, leaving our original motivations unex- 
amined. Why do we return to tiny Henrietta? 

Consider that for all of human history until the 
end of the 19th century the farthest that the 
human voice could be transmitted was, in the best 
of circumstances, a very few miles. Then, within 
a few years, a few miles became literally around 
the world. But do not make a naive mistake. 
Radio does not allow the human voice to be heard 
miles away. At the very best—and at times the 
very best is very good—radio allows a very ac- 
curate representation of the human voice to be 
transmitted for thousands of miles. 

I belabor this point for a reason. Shout to your 
neighbor and your voice still can be heard for only 
a few hundred or thousand feet, just as it was in, 
say, 30,000 BCE. What we hear in radio are not 
the vibrations caused by vocal cords but the vibra- 
tions caused by the cone of a speaker—which is a 
totally different thing. This difference, I think, pro- 
vides some explanation of the fascination of radio. 

For eons orators had practiced elocution and 
sought amphitheaters for their speech. How must 
Lincoln, for example, have bellowed his immor- 
tal address near Gettysburg in the days before the 
pressure of sound waves could be cleverly used 
to force transistors into conduction? Eventually, 
electromagnetic waves could be interposed be- 
tween vocal cords and eardrums. The effects 
were astounding, but could also be off-putting. 

Some of us still suffer from electromagnetic 
intimidation. As a teenager I visited my uncle, a 
ham who transmitted regularly. He went “on air” 
and in the middle of his transmission he turned 
the mike to me with an expectation that I would 
say something. I was speechless. The entire 
world is listening! | incorrectly believed. 

Many years later I experienced a parallel situ- 
ation , but now with me playing my uncle’s role. 


I: too easy to say “because we love old radios” 


I was demonstrating an Internet chat room to my 
elderly aunt. I typed a few sentences and she 
watched the responses on the screen. Then I 
abruptly turned the keyboard over to her. Not 
only would she not type, she resolutely refused 
even to touch the keyboard. 

Eventually I did manage to broadcast a few 
words. In 1963 I built a Heath Citizens Band radio. 
I dutifully filled out a form, sent it in to the FCC 
and waited. I finally got my CB license— 
10W4096. The call, I came to believe, had a nice 
“ring” to it. At last I very nervously went on the air. 

I spoke with scrupulous propriety (like 18- 
wheeler drivers do today?)—“This is 10W4096 
calling CQ, CQ.” I waited, and heard nothing. 
But I was so overwhelmed by the realization that 
my voice (not the sound of my voice, of course, 
but electromagnetic representations of it) was 
“going out” for the world to hear that I never 
used the transceiver again. A few years later I 
sold the set and never broadcast anymore. 

Since then I have listened to many radio broad- 
casts. I have learned that the transmissions need 
not be profound. I have learned that the transmis- 
sions often are inane. What will it take to convince 
me that my own inane utterances are acceptable on 
the airwaves? I suspect I'll never know. 

But none of these humdrum considerations 
have ever deterred me from attempting to repair 
any radio. I am willing to spend many hours get- 
ting a radio into operation, though I haven’t 
failed to notice that once I do that I then have 
very little interest in listening to it. (Supposedly 
Edwin Armstrong’s fancy Hispano-Suiza had no 
radio in it, even after his death.) 

I think I keep coming back to AWA because I 
have a fascination and a love affair with electro- 
magnetic waves, even though I’ve never seen or 
heard most of them. I am equally fascinated by 
the man-made devices that process those waves, 
finally causing diaphragms to vibrate in just such 
and such a way. Ultimately I come to AWA be- 
cause I am, as I suspect all of us are, in awe of the 
electromagnetic spectrum, though we seldom re- 
alize that. 

Even when I think as hard as I can about the 
spectrum, the most I can say about it with any 
formal scientific accuracy is: 0 Hz to 10 73 Hz. I 
wish that had a better ring to it. But... 
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BY EDWARD PETER SWYNAR, VE3CUI/VE3XZ 


A 1929 STATE: GE THE ART 
SUPERHETERODYNE 


Introduction 


he AWA “Bruce Kelley Memorial 1929 

QSO Party” has become, without a doubt, 

my all-time favorite operating event for 
the past 8 years. Purists like me enjoy participat- 
ing with vintage receivers, although higher score 
multipliers are awarded only for vintage trans- 
mitters. But one can quickly become tired of con- 
testing with a typical 1929 regenerative receiver 
because of the extensive and ongoing multi-task- 
ing required for its operation. 

T.J. Lindsay’s article on a 1929-style super- 
heterodyne receiver (see bibliography) caught 
my interest and I eventually decided to build 
something similar. Like Lindsay, I imagined my- 
self to be a proficient (financially, as well as tech- 
nically!) amateur of some 76 years who had set 
out to construct the best receiver possible with 
the technology of the day. 

The result was the receiver I call the “OST 
Super-12.” At the risk of sounding pretentious, I 
am sure that had this set been marketed at the 
time of the “Big Crash,” few amateur rigs could 
have compared to it. It can hold its own quite well 
even to-day. 


The Circuit 


Looking at the schematic, you’ll see that this 
twelve tube set (with the exception of the ancient 
active devices used) is quite a conventional de- 
sign by modern standards. A tuned RF amplifier 
(224A) is followed by a tuned detector/mixer 
(224A), with a local oscillator (224A) tuned 455 
kHz higher in frequency than the desired signal. 
Two stages of individually regenerative IF am- 
plification follow (224As), terminating ina 224A 
detector. A 227 audio driver precedes the paral- 
lel 245 final audio stage. A 280 full-wave recti- 
fier does the honors in the 230-volt power supply, 
and an 0D3 regulates reduced voltage to the local 
oscillator and BFO (227). 

The circuit design was put together from a 
number of different resources, as detailed in the 
bibliography. For me, half the fun in a homebrew 


project like this is to muse over interesting cir- 
cuits and ideas used before by others, then com- 
bine them, perhaps in a new or different way, to 
suit your application. 

In keeping with the style of the day, the Super- 
12 uses plug-in coils rather than bandswitching. 
These can be handwound or cut from commercial 
stock. Purists may well question my usage of 
commercial IF transformers. While Lindsay 
elected to wind his own units, I had a good quan- 
tity of 1930s-era NOS Meissner universal re- 
placement 455-kHz “cans” just begging for ap- 
plication. Though a little anachronistic, their per- 
formance would differ little from units I might 
build myself. 

The 0D3 regulator tube maintains the plate 
voltages on the local oscillator and BFO at 150 
volts. Though Lindsay believed that it would be 
cheating to use voltage regulation in a 1929-style 
rig, there was actually at least one VR tube, the 
UX-874, available at that time. Not having any 
on hand, I did cheat (just a little!) by using the 
more modern 0D3. 

The regenerative IF stages were inspired by a 
write-up in the first edition (1963) of Under- 
standing Amateur Radio (see bibliography). The 
author brought a wire from the plate pin of the IF 
of an old ARC receiver close to the grid pin of 
same. A 5k potentiometer in the cathode lead of 
the IF tube afforded a measure of control over the 
resultant regeneration of this stage. The result 
was tremendously enhanced gain and selectivity. 

The BFO circuit was essentially “lifted” from 
a contemporary issue of Hints and Kinks (see 
bibliography). I liked the clever way the designer 
employed a conventional replacement IF trans- 
former in his outboard BFO. 

The audio driver is fairly conventional. How- 
ever, the 45s in the final stage are in parallel 
rather than push-pull because | didn’t have an 
appropriate output transformer on hand. I left 
room on the chassis to incorporate such a trans- 
former should one come my way. 

Ten 2.5-volt tubes require 17 amps of filament 


3773 CONCESSION ROAD 3, R.R. #8, NEWCASTLE, ONTARIO L1B 1L9, CANADA 
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VS/AGT 


VU/AST 


Schematic of the “QST Super-12.” 
Drafting by Charles Days. Note: The 
author will send a large copy of this 
schematic for $2.00 (U.S. and Canada) 
or $3.00 (elsewhere). 
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Author’s sketch of chassis top shows parts placement. Unidentified component just below the power 
cord is the power-supply filter choke. 


power. So I used two transformers. One (a Ham- 
mond 56123 rated at 5-amperes) serves the 245 
AF finals and the 227 audio driver tube. The sec- 
ond (a 12-ampere Hammond 22X60) lights the re- 
maining bottles, providing 12.25-amps/2.5-volts 
of heater voltage. 


Construction 


The foundation for the “QST Super-12” is 
formed by two 16"x8"x3" aluminum chassis, 
bolted together at the sides. The front panel is a 
standard 19"x8%" aluminum rack unit. The bot- 
tom cover is a single sheet of 16"x16" aluminum. 

I begin any homebrew project by making full- 
size paper sketches showing the layout of all 
parts above and below the chassis. The lugs for 
each tube socket are properly numbered. Each 
resistor and capacitor is drawn in and identified. 
That way, I can ensure optimum parts placement 
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before drilling a single hole. During construc- 
tion, I like to highlight each resistor/capacitor on 
the sketches as the parts are soldered into place. 

The general layout of the parts can be seen 
from the photographs and overhead sketch. Note 
the piece of heavy aluminum beneath the tuning 
capacitor. It serves to stiffen the foundation of 
this critical component. The capacitor itself is a 
two-stage affair. One, or both, sections, depend- 
ing on the band in use, may be switched into the 
circuit by connections in the plug-in coil em- 
ployed for that specific band. This was done to 
maximize the space occupied by each band (160-, 
80-, 40-, and 20-meters thus far) across the dial. 

The small air variable trimmer capacitor in 
parallel with the main tuning capacitor(s) serves 
as a fine tuning control. It was inspired by the ex- 
cellent arrangement on a Hammarlund HQ-170 
that I once owned. The control has its own large 
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vernier dial/drive, and the coarseness of its tun- 
ing may be readily pre-set at will by yet another 
variable trimmer, accessed from the top of the 
chassis. The fine tuning feature is a real joy to 
use, especially with the IF regeneration controls 
peaked to the maximum. 

Note that there is no RF gain control as such, 
but rather, an RF attenuator in the antenna lead 
~ to the first 224A. This was done to eliminate any 
possibility of frequency “pulling” on subsequent 
stages. The attenuator idea was successfully em- 
ployed in my earlier four tube regenerative set, 
and it works just as well here. 

The tuning dial employed in the QST Super- 
12 probably came from an old British low-fre- 
quency receiver. Although it tunes “backwards”, 
it is remarkably smooth, with no backlash—one 
of my better five-dollar hamfest investments. 

I painted the chassis and the back of the front 
panel flat black. The face of the front panel was 
coated with a wrinkle-finish black paint, then 
several coats of medium gloss gray were applied. 
Vinyl “peel-and-stick” lettering was used for 
control labels and other graphics. 


Alignment and Calibration 


After the completed radio had suc- 
cessfully passed a smoke test, I began 
the alignment. A modulated 455 kHz 
signal was fed to the plate of the first de- 
tector via a 0.01-uF disk ceramic capac- 
itor. A VTVM set to a low a.c. range 
was connected to the speaker leads to 
monitor signal strength. The BFO was 
shut off. Then the trimmers of the three 
IF transformers were peaked, reducing 
signal strength as gain increased, then 
peaked once more.. 

To calibrate the BFO, I set its ad- 
justing capacitor to a position exactly 
“half meshed” and ran a length of wire 
from the antenna terminal of my Yaesu 
transceiver to the a point near the 227 
BFO tube. There was enough coupling 
between the tube and the wire so that 
the BFO signal could be comfortably 
heard in the FT-980. I then adjusted the 
trimmers on the BFO transformer so 
that the Yaesu’s digital meter read ex- 
actly 455-KHz. 

Thanks to my old ARRL L/C Light- 
ning Calculator, the initial dial calibra- 
tion for each band was at least in the 
ball park. Final fine adjustments of the 
local oscillator frequency—to ensure 
full occupancy across the dial, no mat- 
ter the band—was done by shorting out 
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Meissner 16-6662 i.f. transformer, used at T6 and T7, as 
modified to add regeneration (author’s sketch). The coax 
lead slipped up into the can is small-diameter RG-174. Ar- 
rows point to wrapped-wire “gimmick” capacitors on 
transformer grid lead and plate connection (pin 2) of asso- 
ciated i.f. amplifier tube. Section of coax braid was stripped 
for solder-attachment of ground wire. 


coil turns and/or increasing (with fixed silver 
mica capacitors) the capacitance padding the air 
variable(s). Any extra capacitors required were 
installed right in each individual coil form. 

This was perhaps the most tedious part of 
aligning the “QST Super-12.” How fussy would 
you be about the coverage of each band, and the 
space it might occupy on a tuning scale? My in- 
tention was to have each band spread evenly out 
across, but still remain within, the full 180-de- 
gree sweep of the dial pointer. I was successful 
with all of the bands I cut coils for with the ex- 
ception of 80-meters. Try as I might, I could only 
fit in 3.5- to 3.95-MHz, thus losing the top 50 
kHz of the band. But I never venture above 3.9- 
MHz anyway. 


Operation 

With the pair of 245s ahead of the loud- 
speaker/headphones, the AF volume control 
does not require a lot of clockwise rotation. The 
RF gain/attenuator is generally run “wide open”, 
though, and is cranked down only when encoun- 
tering extremely strong stations or when I wish 
to monitor my own on-the-air signal. Remember, 


KOOL 
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FREQUENCY RANGE 


BAND 
160 


NOTES 


pF section (C3). 


PARTS LIST 


All resistors 1/2 watt 
unless indicated 

C1 “gimmick” capacitors, see 
text. 

C2 7OpF air variable ganged 
with C3 to form main tun- 
ing capacitor (see text) 
10pF air variable 
25pF air variable for fine 
tuning/bandspread 
25 pF air trimmer controls 
coarseness of tuning 
silver mica fixed capacitor 
used to adjust dial calibra- 
tion (see text and coil table) 

C7, C1 3RF amplifier tuning 
variable, each, 365pF 

C8, C9, C14, 

C15, C18, C19, 

C20, C23, C24, 

C25, C28, C29, 

C30, C36, C37, 

C42, C43, C47, 

C48, O1uF 
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“Low Band” (1.7 MHz - 7.0 MHz) 
“High Band” (7.0 MHz - 14 MHz) 
Wind primaries with about /4 fewer turns than secondaries and spaced about 4" from them. 


Tuning Parameters For Oscillator Coil (L6) 


TOTAL TANK CAPACITANCE 
500 pF (80 from paralleled air variables and 420 
from added fixed capacitance) 


C10, C11, C12, 

C16, C17, C21, 

C22, C26, C27, 

C34, C39, C44, .001uF 

C31, C32, .5uF 

C33 300pF 

C35 .01uF 

C38 60uF, 200V electrolytic 

C40 25uF, 150V electrolytic 

C41 20pF 

C51 .05uF 

C45 5pF trimmer (bfo) 

C46 100pF 

C49 20uF, 350 V electrolytic 

C50 40uF, 350 V electrolytic 

L1 10H, 150 mA choke 
(Hammond #10-150Y or 
equivalent) 

L2,L3,L6 RF coil, plug-in, see 
coil table 

L4,L5,L7,L8 2.5 mHr. 
choke 

R1 500 ohm carbon 
potentiometer 


INDUCTANCE 
2.5 UH 
1.5 uH 


80 330 pF (80 from paralleled air variables and 250 
from added fixed capacitance) 


180 pF (10 from single air variable and 170 
from added fixed capacitance) 


20 100 pF (10 from single air variable and 90 
from added fixed capacitance) 


R2 390 ohm, 1 w 

R3 300K ohm 

R4,R16,R17 22K ohm 

R5,R6 72K ohm 

R7,R11,R15 1500 ohm 

R8,R12 1000 ohm 

R9, R13 5K ohm rheostat 

R10,R14 80K ohm 

R18 50K ohm 

R19 250K ohm 

R20 500K ohm potentiometer 

R21,R27 2K ohm 

R22,R24 50 ohm, 1 w 

R23 750 ohm, 1 w 

R25 100K ohm 

R26 20K ohm 

R28 47K ohm 

R29 5K ohm, 20 w 

Ti 530 VCT plate transformer 
(from an old TV) 

T2  2.5V, 12A filament 
transformer (Hammond 
#22X60 or equivalent 
w/dual secondaries in 


COIL TABLE 


Values of R.F. Coil (L2) and First Detector Coil (L3) Secondaries 


TANK INDUCTANCE 
10 uH 


5 uH 
2.5 UH 


1.25 uH 


1. Coil tap (coil pin 4 in schematic) is connected about 1/3 of the way up from cold end. 
2. All fixed capacitors are mounted inside their coil forms. In addition, the 80- and 160-meter coil forms have 
internal jumpers paralleling the 70 pF section of the tuning capacitor (C2) with the permanently-connected 10 


parallel) 
2.5V, 5A filament trans- 
former (Hammond #56123 
or equivalent) 
1:3 - 1:2 audio transformer 
(Stancor A-53, Hammond 
#331, or equivalent with 
only half of secondary 
used) 
Single plate to voice coil 
output transformer sal- 
vaged from old radio or TV 

T6, T7, T8, T9 
Meissner 16-6662 455 kHz 
universal replacement i.f. 
transformer or equivalent. 
T6 and T7 modified per 
text 

V1, V2, V3, V4, 

V5, V9, V10° type 224 

V6,V10 type 227 

V7,V8 type 245 

Vi1_ type 280 

Vi2_ type OD3 
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Two views of the completed Super-12. Front-panel controls include a.f. gain and rf. attenuator (upper 
left and right); main tuning (below dial) with fine tuning next to it; r.f. and first detector tuning (lower 


right) with if. regeneration controls below them. 


there is no AVC/AGC incorporated in the “QST 
Super-12.” 

The separately-adjusted RF and first detector 
tuning capacitors are very sharp in their action. 
Indeed, I had to press my RF generator into ser- 
vice more than once to help me find the band 
when initially peaking these controls. Once 
done, I mark the settings corresponding to each 
band on the front panel. 

Background noise—and signals—trise very 
quickly, and disappear equally, fast when tuned. 
Re-peaking is beneficial with even minute 
movements within the band. At first this may 
seem to be a laborious process. But it is really 
very helpful that it ensures maximum selectivity 
“up front” in the receiver, where it does the most 
good in minimizing the ill-effects of cross-mod- 


ulation, splatter, etc. 

The IF peaking controls, adjusted correctly, 
can eliminate the need of the BFO stage alto- 
gether. Indeed, I prefer to listen to SSB signals 
with the BFO off, relying instead upon the oscil- 
lating IF stage(s) to effectively add the missing 
carrier by beating against the side band signal at 
the intermediate frequency. Cranking out resis- 
tance in the cathode pots of the two IF amplifiers 
not only causes the stages to “take off,” but also 
tremendously increases IF gain. A measure of 
BFO injection is afforded by the strength of the 
feedback generated by the IF tubes. On strong 
SSB signals I crank up more regeneration—on 
weaker ones, less. 

CW signals are a different matter. For maxi- 
mum gain during casual operation, the BFO may 


View below the chassis shows author’s meticulous construction. Ganged two-section main tuning ca- 
pacitor (right) is mounted topside and stiffened with a heavy aluminum plate. 
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be left off with the IFs oscillating. However, dur- 
ing peak operating hours when QRM is a prob- 
lem, I have found that something approaching 
single-signal selectivity can be obtained by turn- 
ing the BFO on, and then peaking the signal with 
judicious tweaking of the regeneration controls. 
The process is not unlike operating a Q-multi- 
plier. It is really amazing how a desired signal 
can quite suddenly ring through the ‘phones like 
a bell when tuned to its “sweet spot.” 

I hasten to add that lot of practice is required 
to get this kind of reception. For instance, there 
is a definite degree of interaction between the re- 
generation controls. 

AM signals are far easier to tune in. All I do 
when initially scanning the different AM win- 
dows is crank in the cathode resistors just to the 
point where signals start to decrease in strength. 
Later, when settling in on an interesting AM 
QSO (aren’t they all?!), Pll crank out the regen- 
eration pots and listen as the gain increases. 

Eventually, a point is reached where the IF 
stage(s) is just about to “take-off.” When it does, 
you will hear a telltale carrier just as if the BFO 
were turned on. This is the most selective and 
sensitive setting for listening to AM. Even the 
slightest frequency adjustment will cause a sud- 
den loss of fidelity in the received signal. 

Scanning across several AM signals with the 
controls “max’ed” will be quite revealing. QRM 
will seemingly disappear as the passband is cen- 
tered on any one signal. Indeed, the carrier and 
audio seem to peak right up with a nice “plop” as 
the receiver tunes the signal in. This can be very 
comforting on those occasions when the band is 
especially busy. 


Results 


I started work on the “QST Super-12” in Sep- 
tember of 2003, and had it operational and fin- 
ished exactly one week before the start of the 
AWA Bruce Kelley Memorial 1929 QSO Party 
at the end of November in that year. 

Some of the first signals I heard upon its com- 
pletion were a raft of east Europeans on CW at 
the bottom end of 80 meters. Words can hardly 
begin to describe the feelings that well-up deep 
inside you when a homebrewed creation—some- 
thing you conceived in your own mind and labo- 
riously assembled piece-by-piece, hole-by- 
hole—works as well as this. 

That bits and pieces of loose stock, ancient 
hardware, and tubes older than your mother can 
collectively come together in one grand sym- 
phony like this to receive the words and thoughts 
of fellow amateurs half a world away never 
ceases to amaze and delight me. No wonder I 
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like “rolling my own” so very much! 

The receiver allowed me to run a 100% home- 
brewed station in the 1929 QSO Party—and for 
my efforts I was rewarded with a third place fin- 
ish overall, coming in with a total of 43 contacts 
(top place finisher W2IRS scored 48 QSOs). It 
lent itself very well in separating and copying 
the weak QRP signals so typical of the event. In 
all honesty, I believe that I could hardly have 
asked more of the “QST Super-12”—it has ex- 
ceeded my expectations, and then some... 


Caveats 


Before attempting the construction of a re- 
ceiver like this one, be sure to have ample quan- 
tities of spare tubes on hand for swapping pur- 
poses. After replacing the BFO transformer and 
re-wiring the first detector/mixer stage, because 
of apparent frequency “jumping” in both the beat 
oscillator and local oscillator, I realized that the 
problems were really tube related. Both circuits 
immediately stabilized after swapping out the 
original globe/balloon tubes in these stages with 
newer “ST” shoulder envelope bulbs. 

Some of these ancient bottles can be deficient, 
due to age or construction, in ways that even a 
dynamic tube tester can not detect. Always utilize 
your absolute best tube in any oscillating/fre- 
quency determining stage (and remember, “best” 
does not necessarily mean most sensitive. 

At maximum selectivity, received CW signals 
can have a wee bit of “growl” in them, making 
signals from even the most modern transceiver 
sound somewhat vintage. I do not know if is a 
power supply problem or has something to do 
with oscillator stability. In any event—at least to 
me—the effect is a rather quaint and not at all 
unpleasant. 

Nothing is more irritating than a scratchy re- 
generation control. I seem to be constantly 
spraying contact cleaner into my two poten- 
tiometers. The only thing worse, perhaps, is hav- 
ing the IF stages suddenly break into oscillation 
and squeal at maximum volume when I have 
most every control peaked, straining for a weak 
signal! 
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BY BOB RAIDE, W2ZM 


Schematics drafted by Davis Wilson 


ADDING AM TO YOUR 
VINTAGE CW RIG 


of those 1929-style Hartleys and MOPA’s, 

along with various other CW rigs used in 
the “OT” contests, to function on phone for the 
upcoming AWA AM event. For complete details 
on the new “AWA AM QSO Party,” see the am- 
ateur radio column in this issue. Since the event 
takes place at the end of February, there is no 
time to lose—so I decided to propose a method 
that would be both simple and practical. 

In the period immediately following World 
War I, spark and CW telegraphy were the most 
widely used modes for traffic handling and rag 
chewing. However, there were phone stations op- 
erating and some did a little broadcasting as well 
as making a few casual QSOs. ; 

From 1919 through the early thirties there was 
little technical development of phone operation. 
For much of this period, hams interested in AM 
simply connected to a Heising modulator to their 
existing CW transmitters. That is the technique I 
am going to propose here. 

To walk in the footsteps of these early hams, 
your CW transmitter should have a well-filtered 
DC power source and be carefully coupled to the 
antenna. It is very important to make sure you 
have a clean and steady CW note before con- 
necting the Heising modulator. 

I’m not going to go into the 
construction of vintage transmit- 
ters here. Many articles dis- 
cussing construction and opera- 
tion have appeared in The OTB 
over the years, and many are al- 
ready in use among the members. 
Instead, Ill share with you a few 
circuits that have proven to be 
very satisfactory for adding AM 
to a CW rig. These are quite sim- 
ple to construct and adjust, and 
can be built on a wooden bread- 
board, metal chassis, or whatever. 

The tube used by the early 
hams for Heising modulation 
was usually the same (or a simi- 
lar) type used in the oscillator or 


Te main goal of this article is to get some 


PA stage to be modulated. However, an excep- 
tion was made if the stage to be modulated used 
a tube of rather high mu. Tubes with lower mu 
tubes make better modulators. For example, the 
203A (mu=25) made a great oscillator or PA 
stage but a poor Heising modulator. Its low mu 
counterpart, the 211 (mu=12), made a much bet- 
ter. Other examples: the 204A (mu=23) is a good 
r.f. tube but a poor modulator; the 849 (mu=19) 
is a good modulator choice. On the other hand, 
the 27, 45, 210, 250, etc. are all good choices for 
both the RF stage and a Heising modulator stage. 

A MOPA, or the final PA stage of an “OT” 
type transmitter, makes a very good candidate for 
modulating. You can apply more modulation to a 
PA stage than to an oscillator because don’t have 
to worry about “FMing” or “wobbulation.” Os- 
cillator modulation should be limited to 60 per- 
cent or so to minimize these effects. 

The Heising method is not the most efficient 
form of modulation, to say the least, by today’s 
standards. However it is simple and can be made 
to have quite good fidelity. It is plate modulation, 
but the modulator must be operated in the class A 
mode or distortion will result. With speech, just 
a slight wiggle of the modulator plate current is 
permitted. Since this is a single ended circuit, 


A 1921 Heising-modulated Hartley in operation. The oscillator 
and modulator tubes are UV202s. Smaller tube at right rear is the 
UV201 speech amplifier. 210s and a 201A would also be good 
choices. See text for other possibilities. 
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10H OR MORE 


56 OR 27 
56 OR 27 


FIL. XFMR. 


4-2K 20W 
1-2UF 


INSERT THIS NETWORK 
to lower RF input and 


45 


210 increase modulation %. 


211 
etc. 


2y = 
10.F 
150V 


Version with single-button mic and no input transformer. It does need an additional stage of amplifi- 


cation but works fine. 


10H OR MORE 


56 OR 27 


1-2K 10W 
1-2HF 


INSERT THIS NETWORK 
to lower RF input and 
increase medulation %. 


45 


+ — 
10,F 
150V 


FIL. XFMR. 


Choose between a single-button and double-button mic in this version using input transformers. The 


double-button mic requires more amplification (see text). 


B+ _300-500v 
O 


47K 10H OR MORE 


10F +t. 


t Lt 
of Dei ie 


1uF 


5d gael 


53 OR 
| 4/2 6SL7 


25K 


2W 
220K 


53 OR 
41/2 6SL7 


O1pF O1nF 


SHIELDED 
MIC 


INSERT THIS NETWORK 
to lower RF input and 
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A D-104 or other crystal mic works great in this circuit. Instead of a dual triode you could cascade a 


pair of 56s, 27s, 6J5s, etc. to drive the 6L6 modulator. 
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class “AB” or “B” is not permit- 
ted. Those classes of operation 
didn’t become popular until the 
mid-thirties and require many 
more component parts in their 
construction. 

If you wish to build a “twen- 
ties” style modulator, you will 
likely use a single or even a dou- 
ble button mic. A double button 
mic would require a special 
input transformer and an extra 
stage of amplification because it 
is not nearly as sensitive as a sin- 
gle button type. The latter is 
much simpler and you can use 
various “junk box” type of input 
transformers to drive the grid of the first stage. 

You would need something to step-up the 100- 
or-so-ohm mic resistance to the 50 to 100K input 
impedance of the first stage. Some used an ordi- 
nary doorbell transformer connected backwards 
(secondary in the mic circuit). A backwards-con- 
nected 2.5-volt filament transformer or a.c.-d.c. 
output transformer will work just as well. Of 
course a low-impedance mic to grid transformer 
is also a good candidate. 

An interstage transformer to drive the modu- 
lator tube can be cannibalized from an early bat- 
tery set or AC broadcast receiver. A step-up ratio 
of about 3:1 works great very well. This is a 
common unit and can be purchased new from 
Antique Electronics Supply. 

A single-button mic from a 1920s “candle 
stick” phone, or one of the hand-held versions 
used in PA systems of the era, would be great 
choices. But you can also use a modern tele- 
phone button as found in rotary dial phones. Is 
essentially the same button that was used in the 
twenties and thirties. Improvise a holder for it or 
mount it in the case of a defunct mic. You don’t 
even need to use shielded wire; a twisted pair 
will do. Just put an RF choke in each lead at the 


Here the Hartley oscillator (left) and Heising modulator are on sep- 
arate breadboards. This 50-watt set has a 203A oscillator and a 
pair of cascaded 27s driving the 211 modulator. Not required for the 
211, the second 27 provides extra audio needed when a UV849 mod- 
ulator tube is substituted to drive a 204A for higher power work. 


modulator input to keep RF out of the circuit. 

Astatic’s famous D-104 crystal mic came out 
in the early thirties. Using that, or a similar crys- 
tal unit, you can build a transformerless Heising 
modulator. Such a circuit is included with the 
ones shown in this article. It will easily modulate 
a 20- to 40-watt carrier. It uses all pre-war tubes 
so as to be compatible with your vintage rig. A 
shielded mic cable is required in this case, to 
minimize hum and noise pickup. 

Cathode self bias is used on the various mod- 
ulator tubes shown in my circuits. Adjust the 
cathode resistors so as not to exceed the plate 
dissipation of the modulator tube being used. For 
example, I limit the plate current of a type 27 
with 300 volts on it to 10 mA. A type 45 or 210 
is good to about 20 mA at 350 volts or so. A 211 
can be run up to 60 mA at 1 kV on it. 

In all three schematics you could add another 
modulator tube in parallel to obtain more audio. 
However, your modulating impedance is going to 
have to be low enough to accommodate of the 
lower plate load impedance of the combined tubes. 

I’'d be more than happy to correspond with 
readers about the techniques discussed in this ar- 
ticle. Just drop me a line or an e-mail! 


SUPERHETERODYNE, continued from page 


(Volume 6), American Radio Relay League, 
Inc., Newington, Ct., 1959, p. 31. 

Drew, Charles E., and, Duncan, Rudolph, 
Radio Telegraphy and Telephony, John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc, New York, NY, 1929, pp. 501-502; 

The Radio Amateur’s Handbook, 11th Edi- 
tion, American Radio Relay League, Inc., West 
Hartford, Ct., 1934, pp. 56-66; 

The Radio Amateur’s Handbook, 46th Edi- 
tion, American Radio Relay League, Inc., New- 
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ington, Ct., 1969, p. 96; 

“How to Build and Operate Short Wave Re- 
ceivers,” Short Wave Craft, New York, NY, 
1932, pp. 18-22; 

RCA Receiving Tube Manual (RC-20). RCA 
Victor Company, Ltd., Montreal, PQ, 1966, and, 

Swynar, Edward P. (VE3CUI/VE3XZ), “A 
1929 Amateur Radio Station for the New Mille- 
nium Part 3—A Serious Regenerative Receiver” 
The Old Timer’s Bulletin, May 2002, p. 41. 
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AMATEUR RADIO 


EDITED BY JOHN F. ROLLINS, W1FPZ, HC 33, BOX 150, ARROWSIC, MAINE 04530 


PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


A Contest “Heads Up” 


Linc Cundall Memorial 
Old-Time CW Contest 


he annual Old-Time CW Contest will be held 
during the last week in January, and the 
equipment can be anything from 1946 or earlier. 

¢ Dates and Times: Jan 26-27. Start at 6 p.m. 
EST (2300Z) on Wednesday, January 26 and 
end at 6 p.m. (2300Z) on Thursday, January 27. 
Repeat on Saturday, January 29 and Sunday, 
January 30, 2005. 

Again, let me remind everyone of the change 
in the times and scoring for activity in the 160 
meter band. Contacts will be limited to the first 
period (Jan. 26-Jan. 27). In addition, the scoring 
method for this activity has been changed. Scor- 
ing for 160 meters will be 3 points for an E to E, 
or W to W QSO. An additional 2 point multiplier 
will apply for E to W or W to E, and 3 points for 
DX. All other scoring will remain as always. 

* Objective: Contact the greatest number of 
AWA members. When calling use “AWA AWA 
de W2AN,” for example. On contact, exchange 
signal report, year of equipment such as “TX 36” 
for a 1936 transmitter and “RX 34” for a 1934 re- 
ceiver. Send “MOD” for modern (after 1946) gear. 

¢ Rules: A station will be scored only once on 
each band. Non-member contacts, and stations 
not submitting logs, will not count. 

¢ Frequencies: 1800-1820, 3550-3580, 7030- 
7050, and 14060-14070 kHz +QRM. Concen- 
trate 20 and 160 meter contacts on the hour. 

* Scoring: QSO Zones: “E” eastern zone US 
Districts 1,2,3,4,8,9 plus VE], VE2 & VE3; “W” 
western zone, US Districts 5,6,7,0 plus VE4, 
VE5, VE6 & VE7. “DX” zone: All others. 

¢ OSO Points per Contact by Zone: “E” to “E” 
or “W” to “W” I point; “E” to W” or “W”to“E”’ 
2 points; “E”, “W” or “DX” to “DX” 3 points 

¢ Equipment Multipliers: MOD TX and 
RX=1; OT TX or RX=2; OT TX and RX=3 

* Power Multipliers: input to final up to 4.9 
watts=4; 5-24.9 watts=3; 25-100 watts=2; 100+ 
watts=1. 

¢ Determining Total Points per OSO: (1) Find 
QSO Points for contact. (2) QSO Points x your 
equipment multiplier x your power multiplier = 
total points for the contact. 
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¢ Scoring Examples: Example 1, KB2PLW 
contacts WIFPZ; (a) both are in “E” zone for one 
QSO point; (b) both have OT TX and RX for a 3 
multiplier; (c) both are operating at 10 watts for 
a3 multiplier. Therefore the contact is worth | pt 
x 3 x 3 = 9 points for the contact for each oper- 
ator. Example 2, W6TDP contacts W2FCH; (a) 
“W” to “E” contact counts as 2 QSO points; (b) 
WO6TDP has OT RX and OT TX running 20 
watts; (¢) W2FCH has MOD RX and OT TX 
running 50 watts. Therefore the contact is worth 
2x 3 x 3=18 points for W6TDP and 2 x 2 x 2 
= 8 points for W2FCH. 

¢ Logs: Send all January OT Contest log results 
to John F. Rollins, WIFPZ, 21 Bald Head Rd., Ar- 
rowsic, Maine 04530 no later than March 1, 2005. 

¢ Awards: A plaque for first place will be 
given out at the AWA Conference in August. 


The AWA AM QSO Party 
By Randy Haus 


or the last two years, AWA has held an on-air 

AM event to increase participation and en- 
courage the use and/or construction of classic 
phone rigs. The original intent of this event was to 
showcase the AM equipment and circuit designs 
of the 1930s. The event has gone through several 
changes based on member comments received at 
the amateur seminar held at the yearly confer- 
ence.This year, as a result of further member 
input, the AM event is being modified again. First 
of all, it will be open to all amateurs, whether 
AWA members or not. This is the first AWA on- 
air get-together to be open to the general ham pub- 
lic. We hope it will result in a livelier event and 
make new friends (and members) for AWA. Press 
releases to publicize the contest will be sent to 
OST and CQ magazines. Our other ham events 
will remain AWA only as has been the practice. 
Scoring methods have also been revised to make 
them more consistent with those used in other 
AWA contests. In addition, the event is being ex- 
panded to include more bands and to accord Old 
Time status to all AM rigs commercially built be- 
fore 1966 or home built from designs in use prior 
to that year. Logs will be sent out to regular AWA 
contest participants during the first week of 
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February, 2005. Logs (for this event only) will 
also be posted on the AWA web site (at www.an- 
’ tiquewireless.org) for the convenience of non- 
members as well as members who did not receive 
one in the mail. If you don’t receive an OT DX 
Contest Log by February 15th and are not inter- 
net-equipped, please write to Randy Haus 
KB2PLW, P.O. Box 665, 303 Pennsylvania Av- 
enue, Trumansburg, NY 14886. 

* Dates and Times: 2300UTC Saturday to 
2300UTC Sunday (February 26th-27th 2005). 

¢ Objective: Contact the greatest number of 
AM stations. When calling, use “CQ AWA this 
is KB2PLW” or something similar. Once contact 
is made, exchange RST, name and year of equip- 
ment such as “TX 55” for a 1955 transmitter and 
“RX 38” for a 1938 receiver. Send “MOD” for 
1966 or later gear. 

* Rules: A station will be scored only once on 
each band. 

¢ Frequencies: 3837 to 3885 kHz; 7270 to 
7290 KHz and 14250-14280 kHz, +QRM. 

¢ Scoring: Same as for Linc Cundall OT CW 
Contest. 

¢ OSO Points per Contact by Zone: Same as 
for Linc Cundall OT CW Contest. 

¢ Equipment Multipliers: Same as for Linc 
Cundall OT Contest. 

¢ Power multipliers: Input to final up to 40 
watts=5; 40+ to 80 watts= 4; 80+ to 200 watts=3; 
200+ to 400 watts=2; 400+ watts=1. 

¢ Determining total points per OSO: Same as 
for Linc Cundall OT CW Contest. 

¢ Scoring examples: Same as for Linc Cundall 
OT CW Contest 

¢ Logs: Please send AM QSO Party com- 
pleted logs to Marc Ellis at P.O. Box 1306, 
Evanston, IL 60204-1306 NO LATER THAN 
March 7th, 2005!!! 


Linc Cundall Memorial 


OT DX Contest 
By Randy Haus 


he annual Old-Time DX Contest will be take 

place in April, 2005. It is held on 40 and 20 
meters to give West Coast and DX operators 
more opportunities to participate. Vintage status, 
with its opportunity to earn a higher points 
count, is given to the great rigs and circuits of the 
1950s and earlier.Last year’s contest was a great 
success, with twenty-nine participants. Bob 
Lundstrom, K1FI, a Maine operator, took first 
prize. Participation was down slightly from the 
previous year so please encourage your fellow 
AWA operators to join in the fun.To those AWA 
hams who have never participated in one of our 
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events: these are low-key affairs, with many of 
us working at about 10 WPM. If we hear you 
signing /AWA, you don’t have to worry about 
your speed. Everybody will QRS for you. If you 
don’t have old time gear, don’t let that put you 
off; the main thing is to join in the fun! (Dare I 
admit it? I often use my son’s Kenwood TS 120 
on 20 meters.) Equipment or circuits designed 
before January Ist, 1960 will be counted as OT 
gear in scoring. You will notice that the twenty 
meter contest window has been narrowed by five 
kHz. That should make it a little easier for us to 
find each other on twenty meters. Remember to 
use old-time tuning methods for AWA contests. 
That is, tune up or down four or five kHz from 
your calling frequency to get us rockbound op- 
erators. Logs will be sent out to regular AWA 
contest participants during the third week of 
March, 2005. As always, there may be some 
omissions. So if you don’t receive an OT DX 
Contest Log by April 3rd, 2005, please write to 
Randy Haus KB2PLW, P.O. Box 665, 303 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Trumansburg, NY 14886. 

¢ Dates and Times: 2300UTC Wednesday to 
2300UTC Thursday (April 13-14)and 2300UTC 
Saturday to 2300UTC Sunday (April 16-17), 
2005. 

¢ Objective: Contact the greatest number of 
AWA members. When calling, use “AWA 
AWA AWA de KB2PLW” as an example. Once 
contact is made, exchange RST, name and year 
of equipment such as “TX 55” for a 1955 trans- 
mitter and “RX 38” for a 1938 receiver. Send 
“MOD” for 1960 or later gear. 

¢ Rules: A station will be scored only once on 
each band. Non-member contacts and stations 
not submitting logs will not count. 

¢ Frequencies: 7030-7050 kHz and 14050- 
14070 kHz, + QRM. 

¢ Scoring: Same as for Linc Cundall OT CW 
Contest. 

* OSO points per contact by zone: Same as for 
Linc Cundall OT CW Contest. 

¢ Equipment Multipliers: Same as for Linc 
Cundall OT CW Contest. 

¢ Power multipliers: Same as for Linc Cundall 
OT CW Contest. 

¢ Determining total points per OSO: Same as 
for Linc Cundall OT CW Contest. 

¢ Scoring examples: Same as for Linc Cundall 
OT CW Contest. 

¢ Awards: A plaque for first place will be 
given out at the AWA Conference in August. 

¢ Logs: Please send completed OT DX Con- 
test logs to Randy Haus, KB2PLW, P.O. Box 
665, 303 Pennsylvania Avenue, Trumansburg, 
NY 14886 by May 10th, 2005. 
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The Hallicrafters SX-43 


By Jim Hanlon, W8KGI 
P.O. Box 581, Sandia Park, NM 87047 


With his usual story-telling skills, guest colum- 
nist Jim Hanlon takes us once again into the ro- 
mantic past of amateur radio, this time to the 
years shortly after the end of WW II and his in- 
troduction to the wonders of the hobby through 
the medium of the Hallicrafters SX-43 re- 
ceiver. While the SX-43 is just one more prod- 
uct of the extensive Hallicrafters line, and is 
rarely seen today, it appears to occupy a spe- 
cial place in our author’s memories.—W2DGB 


or 1950 when I was in the sixth grade. 

My brother Bob was a freshman at St. 
Xavier High School in Cincinnati and he had 
joined the school’s ham radio club. One evening, 
while attending a program at the school with Bob 
and our dad, Bob took me up to the radio club 
shack. 

St. Xavier was in an old, downtown building 
dating back to 1831. I can vaguely remember 
climbing from the basement gym/auditorium up 
to the fourth floor on a concrete-and-metal stair- 
case, then walking down the creaky wooden 
floor of a semi-dark hall with at least a twenty- 
foot ceiling. 

Reaching the physics lab, we passed through tall 
double doors, then past the black experiment 
benches with their short wooden stools shoved un- 
derneath, then a bank of black storage batteries and 
their glowing, humming wall-mounted charger. 
Just beyond was the open door of the radio shack. 
There, in the semi-darkness of an attic room, were 
the glowing green dials of the SX-43. Wow! I think 
it was then and there that I knew I was going to 
have to become a radio ham. 

By the time I, myself had actually achieved 
the lofty status of high-school in the fall of 1952, 
the SX-43 had been replaced by a more sturdy 
and serviceable Hammarlund HQ-129X. The 
older members of the club remembered that the 
SX-43 had been mechanically unstable, quite 


T= first time I saw an SX-43 was in 1949 
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Hallicrafters announcement of the new SX-43. 


likely to jump frequency if an exuberant fresh- 
man would stomp on the floor or slam the ham 
shack door. 

My brother tells me that they had even tried to 
stiffen up the tuning capacitor mounts using 
Erector Set girders. The SX-43 also was reputed 
to choke up on the S9+ noise level that so often 
enveloped downtown Cincinnati. The HQ-129X, 
in contrast, was solid and wouldn’t choke on a 
lightning bolt. 

My next SX-43 encounter was in 1958 when 
I decided to set up a ham shack in my fraternity 
house room at Ohio State. Steinburg’s in Cincin- 
nati had a used SX-43 and Elmac AF67, and I 
could just cover the total price with my income 
tax refund. The SX-43 and I were good friends 
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for several years. It played the AM and FM 
broadcast bands for me while I was studying, 
' probably more than it played the ham bands. 

I remember that I added a 100-kc crystal cal- 
ibrator to the back of the chassis and changed the 
tone control from a high-low toggle switch to a 
pot with its on-off switch wired to control the 
calibrator. | also had to replace the bandspread 
tuning dial cord. 

I kept pulling the string tighter to get the back- 
lash out of the drive, but past a certain point it 
didn’t do any more good. It was then that I no- 
ticed that by pulling the string tighter I was just 
bending the chassis! No wonder the SX-43 was 
a little bouncy. 

I traded the °43 in 1960 for a Gonset Super 12 
converter, a Johnson Whipload 6 antenna load- 
ing coil and a PE-101 dynamotor so I could get 
on the air from my new Chevy. If anyone out 
there knows of an SX-43 with a calibrator and a 
tone control pot, please pat it on the head for me. 
Sometime in the early 1970s, I realized that I 
was actually collecting older ham radios rather 
than just hanging on to my gear because I couldn’t 
afford the new stuff. I began keeping an eye out 
for another SX-43. Finally, in early 1998, I ac- 
quired one through a want ad in Electric Radio 
magazine. It came from California, and it was 
advertised to be in “ready for restoration” shape. 

Unfortunately UPS dropped it over my four- 
foot fence and managed to dent the main-tuning 
bezel and smash the dial glass to bits. So I had to 
do a more extensive restoration job than I had 
planned on. But that would really be a whole 
other story for this column. Suffice it to say that 
time and TLC finally resulted in a fully func- 
tional SX-43. It is one of my favorites. A again I 
use it more on the AM and FM broadcast bands, 
when I am out working in my garage shack, than 
I do on the ham bands. 

To appreciate the SX-43, you need to under- 
stand the time and circumstances of its introduc- 
tion. When World War II ended there was a large 
pent-up demand for new amateur receivers. 
American manufacturers had been running full 
tilt during the war supplying military radios. No 
new receivers were available for hams, except 
for the Echophone series that had been built 
since December 7, 1941. 

At first, the manufacturers offered slightly up- 
dated versions of their pre-war sets. Hammar- 
lund’s HQ-129X, a great radio, was a pre-war 
HQ-120 with single-ended tubes and new knobs. 
National added a noise limiter and an improved 
crystal filter to their HRO to make the HRO- 
STAI. They also spruced up the 1940 NC-200 to 
create the 1946 NC-240D. RME relabeled their 
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pre-war RME-43 as the RME-4S5. 

Hallicrafters began by building more of the 
pre-war S-20R, SX-25 and SX-28A models. 
Their first true post-war offerings were merely 
cosmetic updates of older designs. 

For example, the S-41 Skyrider Jr, was just a 
repainted Echophone EC-1A. The S-38 was an 
Echophone EC-1A in a little larger cabinet, mod- 
ified to cover the .55 to 30-MHz tuning range in 
four bands rather than three. The S-40 was an 
S20R with a newer RF amplifier and mixer tubes 
in a post-war cabinet. A lot of these models were 
sold because of the pent-up demand for new re- 
ceivers, but none of them incorporated the engi- 
neering improvements that supposedly had been 
developed by radio manufacturers during the war. 

Finally, in October, 1946, Hallicrafters an- 
nounced their first truly new receiver, the SX-42. 
The successor to the famous Super Skyrider line, 
it was a 15-tube, 52-pound behemoth that pro- 
vided AM and CW reception on all frequencies 
from 540 ke to 110 MHz as well as FM reception 
from 27 to 110 MHz. It was loaded with innov- 
ative features. 

Bandspread tuning was calibrated for the 80, 
40, 20, 10 and 6 meter amateur bands. There 
were Six positions of selectivity, including three 
crystal-filter bandwidths, a noise limiter, a sig- 
nal-strength/FM-tuning meter, two stages of 
tuned RF amplification, double conversion 
above 27 MHz, and eight watts of high-fidelity 
audio output from its push-pull 6V6s. 

To quote manufacturer’s literature, “the main 
tuning and bandspread knobs “are mounted 
coaxially, focusing the tuning functions in a sin- 
gle, precision-built unit.” A small, locking knob 
mounted coaxially within the bandspread knob 
permitted either tuning knob to be “rotated freely 
while holding the other firmly in position.” The 
radio’s physical design had been crafted by Ray- 
mond Loewy, a famous industrial stylist, and it 
won an International Design Award from the 
New York Museum of Modern Art. The SX-42 
sold for $275 without the speaker, a bit on the 
pricey side for the majority of radio amateurs in 
those days. But in July of 1947 Hallicrafters in- 
troduced a downsized version—the SX-43. It re- 
tained many of the SX-42 features likely to be 
most desired by radio amateurs, but it was built 
to sell for $169.50. This was competitive with 
the mid-range radios offered by other manufac- 
turers: the HQ-129X, RME-45, and NC-173. 

The SX-43 offered continuous coverage from 
540 ke to 55 MHz and from 86 to 110 MHz. AM 
and CW reception was provided from 540 kHz to 
44 MHz; AM and FM reception from 44 to 55 
MHz, covering the amateur six- meter band; FM 
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reception only from 86 to 110 MHz. The band- 
spread dial was calibrated for the 80, 40, 20 and 10- 
meter amateur bands, and it became the main tun- 
ing dial for the 44 to 55 and 86 to 110-MHz bands. 

Its four selectivity positions included broad 
and sharp i.f. and broad and sharp crystal filter. 
The noise limiter and signal-strength meter were 
retained, but a more modest single 6V6 provided 
the audio output stage. Main tuning and band- 
spread were controlled by separate tuning knobs 
instead of the tricky coaxial arrangement. 

Under the hood the SX-43 boasted a number 
of innovations, borrowed from its more expen- 
sive relative, that still outclassed the competi- 
tion. On the four ranges from the broadcast band 
through 44 mc, it is a typical, single-conversion 
superhet with one RF and two IF stages. How- 
ever, it was out front in employing a 6BA6 
miniature pentode as the r.f. amplifier, and also 
used a low-loss 7F8 Loktal dual triode as a low- 
noise mixer and local oscillator. 

Interestingly, the crystal filter is situated be- 
tween the two IF stages rather than between the 
mixer and the first IF as in most receivers of this 
type, perhaps because of the lower gain in the tri- 
ode mixer. In any event, the filter is quite selec- 
tive in its sharp position, well suited to CW re- 
ception, and it has an effective phasing notch. 
On the two higher bands, 45 to 55 mc and 86 to 
109 mc, the IF frequency shifts to 10.7 mc via a 
second set of tuned circuits in the IF transformer 
cans in series with the 455-ke circuits. 

For FM reception there is also a 6SH7 third IF 
stage, probably acting as a limiter, followed by a 
double-diode ratio detector. AM reception is ac- 
complished on band 5 by turning the 6J5 455-kc 
BFO into a 11.115 mc second conversion local 
oscillator, and by mixing that signal with the 
10.7 mc IF in the 6SH7 third IF stage to produce 
a signal at 455 ke for injection into the 6H6, 455 
kc AM detector. 

Hallicrafters made the SX-43 family-friendly 
by color-coding the controls. To receive the AM 
broadcast band, you would set all of the controls to 
the red dots or red-labeled positions, tune the band 
with the main tuning knob, and of course control 
the audio output with the volume control. To re- 
ceive FM, you set the controls as before except for 
the reception and band selector knobs which were 
moved to the green dots. As mentioned, tuning 
was done with the bandspread control. 

Despite its attractive circuit, functional fea- 
tures, and appealing package, Hallicrafters they 
cut a few corners that may have been responsible 
for the SX-43’s limited success in the amateur 
market. its not selling well to hams against its 
competition. For one thing it had no antenna 
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trimmer control to allow its r.f. amplifier stages 
to be peaked on the operating frequency. 

As mentioned earlier, the SX-43 is mechani- 
cally flimsy. The top of my workbench is a 
sturdy, two- inch thick slab of plywood. Yet 
when I put the SX-43 on top of the bench and 
slap the underside with my hand, a signal on 40 
CW will bounce well outside of the crystal filter 
peak. The tuning mechanism is a dial cord drive, 
quite adequate for a broadcast receiver, but a lit- 
tle too “loosey goosey” for serious amateur 
work. Eventually, as in my well-used receiver, 
the cord will polish its drive shaft so smooth that 
it begins to slip. The owner then has to either 
roughen the shaft surface or wrap a piece of tape 
around it to restore its surface friction. The band- 
spread tuning on the SX-43 is quite skimpy. For 
example, all of 40 meters is covered in just 4 1/4 
turns of the 1 1/2-inch diameter knob, resulting 
in 20 inches of tuning on this band. 

In contrast, the HQ-129X tunes 40 meters in 
44 1/4 inches; the NC-173 in 34 1/2 inches; and 
the RME-45, with its two-speed “cal-o-matic” 
vernier dial, in a generous 95 inches. Even my 
war-surplus, general coverage BC348 provides 
46 inches of tuning on the 40-meter band. So the 
SX-43 has, in general, the worst bandspread by 
far of any of its competitors. 

I’ve also noticed that my SX-43, like its 
brother back at St. Xavier, blocks up on strong 
CW signals. The CW note squawks and goes to 
zero beat as if the BFO was being pulled to the 
frequency of the incoming signal. Unlike its 
1947 competitors, which drift for awhile after 
being turned on, but eventually settle down, my 
receiver continues to move around a bit on its 
own after the normal thermal drift has stopped. 
The SX-43 was phased out of production in 
1949. Except for the SX-62, which was really a 
short-wave listener’s receiver, Hallicrafters did 
not produce any more radios for amateurs with 
FM broadcast coverage. The SX-71, which re- 
placed the SX-43 in 1949, featured dual conver- 
sion with 2075 and 455 kc IFs, six-meter cover- 
age, and a narrow band FM detector. After that, 
Hallicrafters’ design approach went to dual-con- 
version radios with 50-kc, highly-selective sec- 
ond IF amplifiers, as in the S-76, SX-96, SX- 
100 and SX-101. 

But sometimes at night, after I’ve put the dog 
into her kennel, | still go out to my “summer 
shack” in the garage, shut off the lights, and turn 
on the old SX-43 to admire its glowing green dials 
just one more time. And I think of an occasion 
more than half a century ago when I saw another 
SX-43 and knew I wanted to become a radio ham. 
I’m very thankful that it all happened. 
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MEET OUR COLUMN EDITORS 


Some overdue and well-deserved recognition for the dedicated gentlemen who form the backbone of 


this publication. 


RICHARD BREWSTER—Television 
_ Richard has been hooked on electronics since 
grammar school. As a degreed Electrical Engi- 
neer, he has worked on many interesting design 
projects during his career. These include a Polaris 
submarine radio direction finder and nuclear 
power plant design. After meeting his wife, 
Susan, who was interested in antiques, he decided 
to acquire an antique radio. But he didn’t stop 
with just one! For the last 30 years, antique radios 
and, later, TVs have been his hobby with particu- 
lar interest in preserving the history of Television. 
Since his retirement from Westinghouse in 
1995, the Brewsters have been actively involved 
with Mercyships. This non-governmental organi- 
zation uses ships containing hospital facilities to 
help the poorest peoples of the world. After serv- 
ing on board the MV Anastasis for 27 months 
they now spend part of each year with the ship in 
West African countries and have, most recently, 
returned from Sierra Leone. There, life changing 
surgeries were performed free of charge. On 
board the vessel, Susan works as a nurse while 
Richard maintains various electrical, medical 
electronics, and navigation systems on board. 
Thanks to the internet, Richard is able to continue 
his television column even from aboard ship. 


JOHN CASALE, W2NI—Key and Telegraph 

John’s lifelong involvement in radio, telegra- 
phy, and electronics began at age nine when his 
dad (a signal repairman for the Delaware and 
Hudson Railroad) gave him a telegraph sounder 
and key from a remodeled depot. He received his 
first ham license at age 15 in 1968 as WN2FHL. 

John served in the United States Army Signal 
Corps as a Television Equipment Repair Techni- 
cian. After the military, he serviced consumer 
electronics and worked as a field computer tech- 
nician. 

He is currently a communications technician 
with Niagara Mohawk Power Corp, where he spe- 
cializes in telemetry system maintenance. John 
holds commercial FCC Radiotelegraph and Ra- 
diotelephone licenses, and is CET (Certified Elec- 
tronics Technician). He is also a pilot and FAA 
Certified Instrument Flight Instructor. 

A collector and restorer of telegraph instru- 
ments, John enjoys researching the history of the 
telegraph in the U.S. and, especially, documenting 
the lives and careers of lesser known inventors 
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who made important contributions to the industry. 


DAVE CROCKER—Radio Reproducers 
Dave has been an active radio collector for 
over 35 years. He is known for his Crosley Radio 
Company research. Besides writing for The OTB, 
Dave contributes to Antique Radio Classified 
magazine, where he is on the editorial staff. 


WILLIAM B. FIZETTE, W2DGB—The 
Communication Receiver, and A Structured 
Approach to Fixing up Those Nice Old 
Radios 

Bill, who is Past President of AWA, has been 
interested in radio almost as long as he can re- 
member. He received his amateur license in col- 
lege, after completing his military service at the 
end of World War II. Over the past 17 years, he 
has given generously of his time to the AWA— 
starting when Bruce Kelley asked him to do an 
OTB article on the National HRO communica- 
tions receiver. This evolved into his regular com- 
munications receiver column. 

Bill has also served a one-year hitch as OTB 
Editor and is a co-founder (with Bob Morris) of 
the AWA Review. He has served on the AWA 
board and as one of the AWA vice-presidents for 
several terms. He holds BS, MS and Ph.D. de- 
grees in pharmacy and microbiology. Now re- 
tired, Bill attempts to work on his receivers in be- 
tween the other demands so well known to all re- 
tirees. 


GEORGE A. FREEMAN—Mics and Men 

George graduated from Heidelberg College, 
Tiffin, OH with a speech major and BA degree in 
1954. He began his broadcasting career that year 
as a staff announcer at WKST AM/TV, New Cas- 
tle, PA, then moved up through the ranks: Begin- 
ning as top 40 DJ at WHOT AM in his hometown 
of Youngstown, OH, he served as news director 
or news editor at various stations, eventually be- 
coming news editor at WNEW TV, New York 
City. 

In 1961 he moved into marketing as an account 
executive for WHCT TV, Hartford, CT, then 
went back to WDRC AM/FM to work in the same 
capacity. By 1967 he was general manager at 
WCCC AM/FM, Hartford, CT. 

Freeman bought his first station, WGON AM, 
Munising, MI in 1969. He put a companion FM 
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station on the air there (WQXO), then bought 
KGRI AM/FM, Henderson, TX. These stations 
were sold when he bought into a major market, 
Louisville, KY, with WDGS AM, New Albany, 
IN. 

That station, in turn, was sold when he became 
a regional manager for the National Association 
of Broadcasters. George bought his sixth and 
final station, WIKI FM, Carrollton, KY in the 
early eighties and operated it for some 17 years 
before selling out in 1999. 

Freeman was vice president of the Indiana 
Historical Radio Society, and is a board member 
and charter member of the Mid-South Antique 
Radio Collectors. He authors articles for the pub- 
lications of both clubs in addition to his column 
in The OTB. With wife, Janet, he has authored 
two AWA Annual Review articles. 


ED GABLE, K2MP—Museum News 

Ed was appointed Curator of the AWA Elec- 
tronic Communication Museum in 1997, when 
AWA founder Bruce Kelley found it necessary to 
resign because of poor health. Ed has been an 
AWA member for more than 25 years and has sat 
on the board of Directors for almost half that 
time. He is retired from a 32-year career at Har- 
ris Corporation’s RF Communications Division, 
where he held management positions in engi- 
neering, manufacturing and quality control. 

Ed is a very active Charter Life Member of the 
ARRL and is Assistant Section Manager for 
Western New York and Assistant Director of the 
Atlantic Division. He is a member of the Radio 
Club of America, a Trustee of the Hammond Mu- 
seum of Radio in Guelph, Ontario, Canada, a Past 
President of the Rochester Amateur Radio Asso- 
ciation, twice past chairman of the Rochester 
VHF Group and past Chairman of the Rochester 
Radio Repeater Association. Ed is an active 
DXer, is on the DXCC Honor Role, has phone, 
CW and RTTY and 8 band DXCC, VUCC, 50 
Mhz WAS, Satellite Achievement award, and 
was selected the Atlantic Division Amateur of 
the year for 1982 and 1999. 

He received the AWA President’s award in 
1999, the Houck Award for Historical Preserva- 
tion in 2004, and the Taylor award for advance- 
ment of television history in the same year. When 
not engaged in radio activities, Ed enjoys tooling 
around the country side in his pampered Corvette 
roadster. 


CHARLES S. GRIFFEN, W1GYR—Recent 
Radio, TV and Entertainer Obituaries and 
Silent Keys 

Charles has been a radio builder and enthusi- 
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ast since junior high school. He received his first 
amateur radio license, KZEWH, in 1953. Charles 
is an Associate in Applied Technology, Bachelor 
of Science in Business Administration and Mas- 
ter of Library Science. 

He began his career as an electronics techni- 
cian and served in the Air Force, from 1952 to 
1956, in the Armed Forces Special Weapons Pro- 
ject. Later, he was employed at the Fondren Li- 
brary at Rice University in Houston. In 1972, he 
came to head the Hartford Public Library’s Busi- 
ness, Science & Technology Department. 

Charles has been a volunteer at WJMJ-FM for 
the past eighteen years and in retirement is the Li- 
brarian at the Vintage Radio & Communications 
Museum of CT. He also serves as a member of 
the ARRL Historical Committee and a director of 
the Pioneer Chapter 183 - QCWA. 


DAVID W. KRAEUTER—New Books and 
Literature 

David Kraeuter was born in Homestead, PA in 
1941. He holds an M.L.S. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. He has edited The Pitts- 
burgh Oscillator and the monograph series of the 
Pittsburgh Antique Radio Society. Since the 
1980s he has been interested in making the 
wealth of information buried in national patent 
publications more accessible to the public. In his 
book Radio Patent Lists and Index, 1830-1980 
published by the Edwin Mellen Press, he tabu- 
lates and indexes 6,200 U.S. and British patents 
issued to 100 radio and television inventors. 


F.J. LOTITO, K3DZ—Below 535 

Frank has a BS in electrical engineering, but for 
most of his 30-plus-year working career has pri- 
marily done mechanical engineering, from a qual- 
ity point of view, for a large international safety 
equipment company. He has held the call K3DZ 
for over 20 years, and also possesses an FCC Gen- 
eral Phone license with radar endorsement. 

He has been a home-brew enthusiast from the 
start of his interest in amateur radio. His projects 
have run the gamut from modern solid state VHF 
and UHF FM synthesized transceivers to designs 
going back to the early 20s. Frank is most defi- 
nitely a strong proponent of the “file to fit—fit to 
file, use whatever you have in your junk box” 
school. 


KEN OWENS—Equipment Restoration 

Ken first became interested in electronics and 
radio as a high-school student during World War 
II. By the end of hostilities, he and a friend were 
operating a thriving radio repair shop. Ken’s career 
as a full-time radio tech ended when he entered 
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college, eventually earning both a B.S. and an 
M.S. in chemistry. Ken pioneered in the develop- 
’ ment of Mylar, working with manufacturers using 
the material in such applications as capacitors, 
videotapes and audiotapes. He became a serious 
radio collector in the 1980s, a few years after his 
retirement, and specializes in 1920s broadcast 
sets. Ken is active in the Central Ohio antique 
Radio Association and frequently gives presenta- 
tions in radio theory and radio history. He also reg- 
ularly serves as a member of the AWA J. Albert 
Moore award committee and as a judge of the “Old 
Equipment Contest” held at our annual contest. 


RICHARD A. PARKS—Breadboarding 

Born in 1936, Dick was brought up in Spring- 
field, MA, where his dad worked in the Westing- 
house plant that had manufactured the RA-DA 
sets. The factory junkyards provided him with 
ample stocks of rejected chassis ripe for parts- 
picking. After serving in the Navy (1953-1957), 
he entered University of Maryland and received 
his BSEE in 1961. Beginning in 1967, he made a 
career move that led him to become an expert in 
the identification of aircraft using computerized 
radar signal processing (an extension of the old 
military IFF techniques). 

In 1981 he became a consultant in this field, 
working mostly for the Navy and traveling 
worldwide for data collection and development 
testing. Dick now finds himself retired, which 
makes it possible for 7he OTB to draw on his var- 
ied talents. On the personal side, he tells us that 
he’s married and has five grown kids. An avid 
amateur musician, he plays in several groups, 
doubling on trumpet, trombone, banjo and some- 
times bass fiddle. 


RICHARD RANSLEY, WA2TLR— 
Classified Ads 

Richard’s interest in radio goes back to his 
teens, when a neighbor gave him his first antique 
radio—a Crosley Model VI. That gift spurred his 
interest in collecting. 

After receiving an Associate Degree in Elec- 
tronics, he entered the U.S. Navy and served as 
an Electronics Technician, maintaining ship- 
board communications and radar equipment. 
This was followed by a 38-year career with the 
General Electric Co. For many years he was in 
GE’s Semiconductor Products Department, 
working in Application Engineering. He also 
spent several years as a Supplier Quality Engi- 
neer in the Aerospace Division. 

Richard has been active in the AWA since 
joining in 1964. He has served on the AWA 
board of directors, and is a former Vice-President 
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and Secretary. 


JOHN F. ROLLINS, W1FPZ—Amateur 
Radio 

Like so many of us, John Rollins has been in- 
terested in radio since boyhood. His hobby activ- 
ities had to be put on the shelf during World War 
II, when he served in the South Pacific, remaining 
there during his college years and early career. 
John holds Bsc, Msc and PhD degrees in Petro- 
leum Geology, and spent 27 years as an explo- 
ration geologist for the Chevron Oil Co. overseas. 

His first and current license is W1FPZ, issued 
in 1951. A four year tour of duty in Madagascar 
during the early 70s netted the call SR8AR, op- 
erating a homebrew station. Later the call 
CX9AR was issued in Uruguay. Residence in a 
number of other “exotic locations” precluded 
amateur radio operations until return to the U.S. 

John retired from Chevron in the early 1980s, 
joining a petroleum engineering firm involved in 
world wide consulting. After total retirement 
from the oil business in 1984, he homebrewed 
(except for the receivers) a serious permanent 
ham station. Gradually, John’s interests and ham 
activities have gravitated towards the restoration 
and/or replica building of transmitters of the 
1924-1934 period, which he finds a never-ending 
source of challenge and enjoyment. 


CHUCK SCHWARK—On the Internet 

Chuck is Chief Engineer for Corplex TV, with 
over 30 years of experience in broadcast video and 
audio systems design and fabrication. His experi- 
ence spans the industrial and broadcast video fields, 
and he now designs mobile television production 
trailers. He started tinkering with radios in seventh 
grade, and electronics has been his hobby and pro- 
fession ever since. Chuck has been collecting and 
restoring antique radios for the past 14 years, with 
special emphasis on Philco. He is the current Web 
Administrator for AWA and the Webmaster for the 
Antique Radio Club of Illinois, ARCI. 


LUDWELL SIBLEY—The Vacuum Tube 
Ludwell Sibley is an antique-electronics writer 
and editor with 200 or so articles in a variety of 
publications. Currently emphasizing electron de- 
vices, he is tube columnist for The OTB, edits The 
Tube Collector, a publication of the Tube Collec- 
tors Association, and authored the book Tube 
Lore. An alumnus of the U.S. Army’s 532nd Sig- 
nal Company, he has been qualified, by one arm 
of government or another, to drive trucks, operate 
the M-60 machine gun, maintain ship radars, 
practice professional electrical engineering, iden- 
tify himself as KB2EVN, and own a skunk. 
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RADIO REPRODUCERS 


EDITED BY DAVE CROCKER, 35 SANTUIT POND RD., #4B, MASHPEE, MA 02649 


PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


Cone Speakers of Michigan 


By Buford Chidester, email: speakerpeople@msn.com 


high tech as computers and cellphones are 

today. Speaker manufacturers were scram- 
bling to compete against their rivals by produc- 
ing better quality, lower cost and more aesthetic 
designs. As a collector and conservator, | like to 
ponder the rampant activity of those days by 
looking at specific areas of the country that pro- 
duced speakers. In this article, I’d like to zero in 
on the state of Michigan. 

As you can see, a variety of eye catching de- 
signs were manufactured. However, some were 
physically the same, varying only in labeling and 
cone decoration. This leads me to believe that the 
same firm made parts for several manufacturers. 
For example, the Vemarc and Arborcone speak- 
ers, both made in Ann Arbor, MI, have identical 
metal bases and Masonite backing boards. 

Both have two position impedance switches 
allowing use of the speaker on various output 


I: the mid to late 1920s cone speakers were as 


Jewett cone 
speaker with cover 
of advertising 
brochure. 
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tubes. The instruction and warranty labels are 
identical except for the name. The brown, 16” 
cones were also identical, except that the Vemarc 
version had silver graphics while the Arborcone 
version had black graphics. 

Both speakers are plagued by the high content 
of potmetal in their unique drivers. Because of 
the deterioration of this material, they are usually 
beyond repair. One Arborcone in my collection 
has an original cast iron driver (pictured in this 
article). The potmetal design is physically iden- 
tical. The cast iron version may have been an 
earlier model, or perhaps a prototype. 

Another Michigan speaker manufacturer was 
the Jewett company, located in Pontiac. I’ve 
shown both the Jewett Cone and the Jewett Super 
cone. The former is actually a horn-type speaker 
with an added cone made of a very thick lami- 
nated paper and having a pleated fabric front. 

The internal horn is made either of papier 


A Cone-Shaped Repr eS 
on Proved Acoustical Principles ~ 2 
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Detail from Jewett Super Cone. Stand design is 
unknown. 


Cast-iron version of driver used in Vemarc, 
Arbocone and Pontico speakers. 


Vemarc speaker (shown) had base identical to 
Arbocone’s. Cones were also identical except for 
color scheme. 


Front and rear views of the Pontico speaker. 
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Front (left) and rear views of Sparton speaker. 


maché (less common) or Pyralin. The base is 
cast potmetal with indented designs. The speaker 
driver is also made from cast potmetal and is 
very hard to find complete. It usually has been 
totally destroyed by the moisture and tempera- 
ture changes occurring over the years. 

Since Jewett was already an established horn 
speaker manufacturer, I believe this unit was de- 
veloped as a fast way to enter the cone speaker 
market. The Jewett Super Cone pictured is an 
original cone without the speaker frame. The ac- 
tual speaker stand design has not been docu- 


mented as of this writing. Additional informa- 
tion would be appreciated from anyone having 
this speaker complete. 

The Pontico speaker, manufactured in Pontiac 
ML, is a very ornate table- or wall-mounted easel 
speaker with a brown cone having a gold design. 
The frame is plywood with a potmetal driver. 
Last but not least is the Sparton, with its large, 
20" double free-edge cone. Manufactured by the 
Sparks-Withington Co. of Jackson, MI, it has a 
three-legged cast iron claw-foot base and a brown 
cone with a black Greek Key design. 


OBITS, continued from page 53 


Tracy. Wray’s first film appearance came in 
Gasoline Love (1923) and her last film was 
Gideon’s Trumpet (1980) a made-for-television 
production. Wray was a cast member of the tele- 
vision situation comedy Pride of the Family 
(ABC 1953-1954 and CBS 1955) and made guest 
appearances on many programs including Caval- 
cade of America (ABC 1953), Perry Mason 
(CBS 1957), Fireside Theatre (NBC 1958), Al- 
fred Hitchcock Presents (CBS 1958), Kraft Tele- 
vision Theatre (NBC 1958) and 77 Sunset Strip 
(ABC 1958). Wray has a star on Hollywood’s 
Walk of Fame and was scheduled to receive a star 
on Canada’s Walk of Fame in Toronto last year. 

Information for this column was obtained from 
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The Big Bands (4th ed.), The Compete Directory to 
Prime Time Network and Cable TV Shows 1946 - 
Present (20th edition), The Encyclopedia of Jazz, 
The Hartford Courant, Investor’s Business Daily, 
On the Air: The Encyclopedia of Old-Time Radio, 
www.2.arrl.org, www.bigear.org, www.cbc.ca, 
www.eham.net, www.entertainment-news.org, 
www.ieee.org, www.imdb.com, www.insider. 
com, www.kbec.com, www.laradio.com, www. 
latimes.com, www.nytimes.com, Www.qcwa.org, 
Www.spaceagepop.com, www.setileague.org and 
www.en.wikipedia.org. 

Thanks to Edward Gable, K2MP, Ted Hannah, 
K3CL, Dr. David A. Wunsch and Keith A. Kunde, 
K8KK, for additional source material. 
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RECENT RADIO, TV AND 
ENTERTAINER OBITUARIES 


COMPILED BY CHARLES S. GRIFFEN W1GYR 


1225 NEW BRITAIN AVE., WEST HARTFORD, CT 06110-2405 


Note: When known, the date of death is indicated 
in parenthesis. 

ELIE ABEL, 83, (8-22-04) broadcast journal- 
ist and educator. Abel worked for NBC from 
1961 to 1969 and regularly appeared on the The 
Huntley-Brinkley Report. He began his NBC ca- 
reer as a State Department correspondent in 
Washington, DC and then London Bureau Chief 
before returning to. Washington as diplomatic 
correspondent. Canadian-born Abel began his 
journalism career with the Windsor Star and then 
served in the Royal Canadian Air Force during 
WWII. After the war he worked for the Mon- 
treal Gazette, a number of news agencies and 
The New York Times. Abel left the Times to be- 
come Washington Bureau Chief for the Detroit 
News and then joined NBC. Abel served as Dean 
of the School of Journalism at Columbia Uni- 
versity (1970-1979) and then joined the faculty 
of Stanford University (1979-1991), serving as 
Chairman of the Communications Department 
from 1983-1991. 

JACKSON BECK, 92, (7-28-04) actor and 
announcer. Beck, a versatile actor with a strong, 
deep voice, enjoyed a career that included 
radio—some 25 programs—television, films, 
animated cartoons and commercials. He was the 
announcer for more than 1,600 radio broadcasts 
of The Adventures of Superman (Syndicated, 
Mutual or ABC circa 1940 — 1950). At various 
times Beck also acted on the show—sometimes 
playing two characters in the same scene—or 
provided narration. He also starred in the roles of 
the Cisco Kid (The Cisco Kid, Mutual, Mu- 
tual-Don Lee or Syndicated 1942-1956), Tank 
Tinker (Hop Harrigan, Blue/ABC 1942-1946, 
Mutual 1946-1948), Vance (Philo Vance, Syn- 
dicated 1948-1950), and Bluto (Popeye the 
Sailor, NBC 1935-1936). His television appear- 
ances include Charade Quiz (Dumont 1948- 
1949) and Lifeline (NBC 1978). Beck also did 
radio and televison commercials for many prod- 
ucts—Sugar Frosted Flakes, Pepsi Cola, Brawny 
paper towels—and the football and boxing pro- 
motions for NBC. Film credits include the voice- 
overs for two Woody Allen movies, Take the 
Money and Run (1969) and Radio Days (1987). 
His first radio show was Myrt and Marge on 
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CBS in 1931. 

STANLEY L. BURGHARDT, WOIT, (ex- 
WOBJV), 93, (8-29-04) radio equipment dealer. 
He was the founder of Burghardt Radio Supply 
Inc. (now Burghardt Amateur Center) located in 
Watertown, SD. Burghardt began his business 
selling amateur radio parts in 1937 and in 1950 
expanded it to amateur radio equipment. He later 
sold the business to Jim Smith, WOMJY, but he 
remained active in the firm until January 2002. 
Burghardt, first licensed in 1931 as W9OBJV, was 
active on 6 meters and in satellite work. 

JULIA CHILD, 91, (8-13-04) cookbook au- 
thor and television hostess. Child “revolution- 
ized American cooking through her indispens- 
able books and how-to TV shows.” Her book 
Mastering the Art of French Cooking, published 
in 1961, became a best selling classic and a year 
later resulted in an invitation to appear on a 
book-review show on Boston’s PBS station 
WGBH. As a result, viewers demanded more of 
Child’s step-by-step cooking instructions and in 
1963, at age 50, she began hosting the The 
French Chef on WGBH. In the late 1970s it be- 
came known as Julia Child & Company. In all 
she was the hostess of eight TV cooking shows. 
Her vintage shows were seen on the cable chan- 
nel Food Network in the early 1990s. Child was 
the first television personality to win an Emmy 
and later she won two more. Child also received 
a George Peabody Award. Other honors include 
a National Book Award and the Legion d’Hon- 
neur from the French government. 

VIRGINA GREY, 87, (7-31-04) actress. Grey 
appeared in more than 100 films, both silent and 
sound, and was on many of the live television 
programs beginning in the early 1950s. Some of 
her film credits include Secrets (1933) with 
Mary Pickford, The Hardys Ride High (1939) 
with Mickey Rooney, Whistling in the Dark 
(1941) with Red Skelton, Glamour Girl (1948), 
All That Heaven Allows (1955), Flower Drum 
Song (1961), Rosie! (1967) and Airport (1970). 
She began her silent film career at age 10 as Lit- 
tle Eva in Uncle Tom’s Cabin (1927). Grey made 
guest appearances in over 40 television shows 
beginning with the Ford Theatre (CBS) in 1950. 
Some highlights of her other television credits 
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include performances on Toast of the Town 
(CBS), Four Star Playhouse (CBS), Fireside 
Theatre (NBC), Wagon Train (NBC), Bonanza 
(NBC), The Virginian (NBC), My Three Sons 
(ABC) and Love, American Style (ABC). 

JOHN D. HESS, 85, (4-15-04) television 
writer. Hess was the originator of Love of Life 
(CBS 1951-1980) which was one of the first 
daytime dramas to become long-running success 
on television. He also wrote episodes for televi- 
sion comedies such as M*4*S*H (CBS), Alice 
(CBS), One Day at a Time (CBS), and the dra- 
mas The Streets of San Francisco (ABC), The 
Rockford Files (NBC), and Ben Casey (ABC). 
After college and a year at Yale Drama School 
he joined the staff of WGN(AM) in Chicago but 
his career was interrupted by WWII. Hess served 
as a tank officer and later wrote the book Move 
Out, Verify — The Combat Story of the 743'4 
Tank Battalion. In 1946 he returned to WGN to 
resume his writing career. Hess was named the 
Playwright in Residence at the Bucks County 
Playhouse in New Hope, PA in 1954 and his 
plays—The Facts of Life, The Better Mousetrap 
and A Perfect Frenzy—were first performed 
there. 

ILLINOIS JACQUET, 81, (7-22-04) saxo- 
phonist and bandleader. Jacquet, a cutting-edge 
saxophonist, made his mark with his rendition of 
Flying Home recorded with the Lionel Hampton 
Orchestra in 1942. During his 80-second solo he 
climbed two and a half octaves above the tenor 
saxophone’s normal range by using overtones. 
He worked with the Cab Calloway Band from 
1943 to1945, the Count Basie Band from 1945 to 
1946 and then alternated between touring with 
his own band and Norman Granz and Jazz at the 
Philharmonic. With the decline of the big bands 
he performed with a trio in the 1970s, but while 
he was artist-in-residence at Harvard he formed 
another big band. They played at the Village 
Vanguard in Manhattan, toured Europe, and 
made recordings. Jacquet received an honorary 
Doctorate of Musical Arts from the Juilliard 
School of Music this past May and gave his last 
performance with his big band at Lincoln Center 
the Friday before his death. Jacquet began his 
career at age 15 playing with the Milton Larkin 
Orchestra in Houston. 

DR. JOHN D. KRAUS, W8JK, (ex-8AFJ), 
94, (7-18-04) educator, radio astronomer, an- 
tenna designer, cosmic explorer and author. In 
1946 Kraus joined the faculty of the Ohio State 
University, where he was the McDougal Profes- 
sor (Emeritus) of Electrical Engineering and As- 
tronomy and founder and Director of the OSU 
Radio Observatory (OSURO). He designed and 
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built the “Big Ear” radio telescope “which dis- 
covered some of the most distant known objects 
at the edge of the universe and conducted sky 
surveys mapping the radio stars.” During WWII 
Kraus worked for the U.S. Naval Ordnance Lab- 
oratory and later developed antennas at the 
Radio Research Laboratory at Harvard Univer- 
sity. Soon after joining Ohio State he invented 
the helical and corner reflector antennas. An avid 
amateur radio operator, Kraus designed a bi-di- 
rectional wire beam antenna, often called the 
8JK array, and wrote several articles for OST 
from the 1930s until the 1980s. His classic text- 
book Antennas, now in its third edition, has been 
in wide use in engineering schools and by an- 
tenna engineers for about four decades. Other ti- 
tles include Electromagnetics, Radio Astronomy, 
Big Ear, Big Ear Two and Our Cosmic Search. 
Kraus received many honors including the Cen- 
tennial Medal, the Edison Medal and the Hein- 
rich Hertz Medal from the IEEE. The Antenna 
and Propagation Society of IEEE twice awarded 
him its Distinguished Achievement Award, the 
last in 2003, “for a career of outstanding inno- 
vation and invention in the field of antennas, and 
for the many students he has taught and inspired 
to excel in electromagnetics.” 

CHUCK LEONARD, 67, (8-12-04) radio per- 
sonality. Leonard was the host of Sneak Preview 
broadcast on WABC (AM) from 1965 to 1979 
which introduced new Top 40 hits to listeners in 
New York City and 38 states. He was the first 
black D.J. hired by the station when it was 
putting together a team of disc jockeys known as 
the All Americans. Leonard left the station in 
1979 to work for FM stations in the New York 
City area including WRKS and WJUX Jukebox 
Radio. Most recently he was heard on satellite 
radio on both the Swing Street and Soul Review 
channels. Leonard began his professional career 
at WEBB in Baltimore. 

DONALD J. LESLIE, 93, (9-2-04) inventor. 
Leslie was the inventor and manufacturer of the 
Leslie speaker which found applications in elec- 
tronic organs, portable keyboards, synthesizers 
and other electronic instruments. While em- 
ployed by the Naval Research Laboratories in 
Washington, DC during WWII he hand built the 
Leslie speaker and later founded Electro Music 
in Pasadena, CA. Leslie was granted 48 patents 
for the speaker and other musical inventions. In 
1965 the firm was sold to CBS and it became a 
part of CBS Musical Instruments. By the 1980s 
the Leslie speaker was being built by Hammond- 
Suzuki USA. In 2003 Leslie was inducted into 
the American Music Conference Hall of Fame. 

TONY MOTTOLA, 86, (8-9-04) guitarist and 
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composer. Mottola, one of the most prolific and 
respected studio musicians during the post- 
’ WWII era, toured and played duets with Frank 
Sinatra from 1980 until his retirement in 1988. 
He recorded over 30 albums on the Command 
and Project 3 labels and made recordings with 
Perry Como and The Ray Charles Singers. Mot- 
tola toured with George Hall’s orchestra from 
1939 to 1941 when he left to join the CBS studio 
orchestra in New York City. There he worked 
with Raymond Scott and performed with Frank 
Sinatra and later Perry Como. Mottola became 
the arranger for Zhe Perry Como Show (NBC).in 
the 1950s and in 1951 was named Music Direc- 
tor for Danger, the drama series on CBS televi- 
sion. Later Skitch Henderson hired him as one of 
the regular members of the orchestra on The 
Tonight Show (NBC 1958-1972). Mottola re- 
ceived an Emmy Award for his score for Two 
Childhoods, a documentary about the early lives 
of Hubert Humphrey and James Baldwin. 

BOB MURPHY, 79, (8-3-04) sportscaster. 
Murphy was a member of the announcing team 
for the New York Mets baseball team from 1962 
until his retirement after last season. During that 
period he called 6,000 games. From 1962 to 
1978 Murphy worked on radio and television 
with Lindsey Nelson and Ralph Kiner until Nel- 
son left for San Francisco. Since 1982 he was 
employed exclusively on Mets radio broadcasts 
and worked with younger announcers. From 
1954 to 1959 Murphy worked with Curt Gowdy 
broadcasting the Boston Red Sox games. Before 
joining the Mets he announced for the Baltimore 
Orioles. Murphy began his career broadcasting 
the University of Oklahoma football games. He 
received the Ford C. Frick Award in 1994 which 
placed him in the Baseball Hall of Fame’s 
Broadcasters’ Wing. 

RICHARD NEY, 87, (7-18-04) actor, finan- 
cial advisor and author. Ney will be remembered 
by many for his film role of Vin in the 1942 
wartime drama Mrs. Miniver starring Greer Gar- 
son. The movie earned six Academy Awards, in- 
cluding best picture and a best actress for Greer 
Garson. Other film credit includes The Late 
George Apley (1947), Ivy (1947), Joan of Arc 
(1948) starring Ingrid Bergman, Babes in Bag- 
dad (1952) with Paulette Goddard and Gypsy 
Rose Lee and Midnight Lace (1960) starring 
Doris Day and Rex Harrison. He gave up acting 
in 1961 to become an investment advisor and 
wrote books on the stock market including the 
best seller The Wall Street Jungle (1970). Ney 
also did lectures, wrote a biweekly financial 
newsletter until 1995 and hosted The Ney Report 
on cable television station KWHY. He began his 
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acting career in Life With Father on Broadway in 
the early 1940s. 

WILLIAM “BILLY” PIERSON, 78, (8-27- 
04) actor. Pierson played the part of Marko the 
Mailman in Stalag 17 on Broadway and in the 
1953 film version of the WWII POW drama. 
Other film credits include The Cop and the Kid 
(1975), Fun with Dick and Jane (1977), Three’s 
Company (1977) and Corvette Summer (1978). 
He also appeared on Broadway in High Button 
Shoes, Make Mine Manhattan and Reuben, 
Reuben. Pierson appeared on more than 150 tele- 
vision shows including guest appearances on 
Good Times (CBS 1976), Allin the Family (CBS 
1977), One Day at a Time CBS 1978), Alice 
(CBS 1978), Diff'rent Strokes (NBC 1979), 
Harper Valley P.T.A. (NBC 1981) and The Facts 
of Life (1984). His last stage appearance was in 
The Odd Couple about six years ago. 

BILL WARD, 65, (7-30-04) broadcast execu- 
tive. Ward was President of Golden West Broad- 
casters (Gene Autry’s radio empire) from 1982 
until retirement in 1997. He also served as Vice 
President and General Manager of their Los An- 
geles outlet KMPC(AM). Known for his pro- 
gramming skills, he was hired by Metromedia 
Radio in 1971 to program KLAC(AM) where he 
boosted the popularity of country music and auto 
racing to listeners in the Los Angeles region. The 
station became the most successful country 
music station in the United States. A year later 
Ward was named General Manager of KLAC 
and in 1980 he became President of Metromedia 
Radio and relocated to New York City where he 
supervised 13 radio stations. He began his career 
at KBEC(AM) in Waxahachie, TX in 1955 
while in high school and worked as a disc jockey 
at WRR(AM) in Dallas during his college years. 
In 1959 Ward was hired by WAKY in 
Louisville, KY to do a morning show. By 1967, 
after working at stations in Providence, Dallas 
and Atlanta, he became Programming Manager 
of KBLA in Los Angeles and changed the call 
letters to KBBQ and the format to country and 
western. Ward became General Manager of the 
station in 1970 and a year later he moved to 
KLAC(AM). 

FAY WRAY, 96, (8-8-04) actress. Canadian- 
born Wray is probably best remembered as the 
beautiful woman held in the palm of the giant 
gorilla as it climbs the Empire State Building in 
King Kong (1933). She appeared in over 100 
silent and sound movies but her fame as the co- 
star to an ape overshadowed those she made with 
leading men such as Gary Cooper, Ronald Cole- 
man, Gary Grant, William Powell and Spencer 

(continued on page 50) 
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BY JOEL EKSTROM 


SOME REMARKS ON 
TUNABLE DOUBLE TUNED CIRCUITS 


This article was stimulated by Joel’s interest in 
Bill Fizette’s OTB discussions of a flea-market 
find: a version of the Byron Goodman “Five- 
Tube Superheterodyne” built from a 1950s QST 
article. (See Bill’s “A Structured Approach...” 
and “The Communication Receiver” columns in 
the May 2004 issue.) Joel wrote me a letter (July, 
2004 “Letters” column) about the double-tuned 
circuit used in Goodman’s receiver. Then, after 
some discussion with Bill at the AWA Conference 
last August, Joel decided to develop his idea a lit- 
tle more fully. The result follows —MFE 


for many years. and is commonly em- 

ployed as an interstage coupling device in 
superhet IF amplifiers. During World War II it 
was also used as an impedance matching device 
between radar crystal mixers and the low-noise 
input stages of 30- or 60 MHz 1.f. amplifiers. 

The circuit consists essentially of two single- 
tuned LC circuits separately resonant at the same 
frequency and coupled together by some capaci- 
tive or inductive reactance. Most commonly in 
if. interstages, coupling is obtained by placing 
the coils in close physical proximity. The coeffi- 
cient of coupling, k, represents the ratio of the de- 
gree of coupling, or mutual inductance, obtained 
to the maximum possible value. 

When k is low, the coupling is “loose,” the en- 
ergy transferred from one circuit to the other is 
small, and the so-called “gain” is low. As the 
coupling is increased the gain also increases, up 
to the point where the coupling is said to be “crit- 
ical.” With further increases in coupling, the gain 
decreases and the selectivity curve of the 1-f. 
stage develops “bumps” on either side of the cen- 
ter frequency. 

This behavior can be expressed by a parame- 
ter which we will call “X,” and which is equal to 
the product of the coupling coefficient (k) and 
the square root of the product of the Qs of the 1.f. 
transformer’s primary and secondary. 


Te double tuned circuit has been around 
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These Q values are chosen to accommodate 


the signal bandwidth to be processed. 

When X is equal to unity, we have the desired 
case of critical coupling. But it can be shown that 
if X lies between the values of 0.61 end 1.63 the 
gain loss will be somewhat less than | dB and the 
“bumps” in the selectivity curve will be some- 
what less than 0.5 dB measured with respect to 
the midband gain. 

This is all well and good for fixed tuned net- 
works. But suppose one wants to use the network 
in the front end of a receiver, making it tunable 
over at least an octave range. This might be done 
to provide enhanced r.f. selectivity without the 
bother of using an r.f. amplifier to provide isola- 
tion between the two tuned circuits. 

It is to be expected that there would be some 
variation in the Q values with tuning frequency. 
But one would like to keep “X” in the range 
given earlier. In order to do this it is probably ad- 
visable to keep k constant. If capacitive tuning is 
employed it would be imperative to use inductive 
coupling. 

For high-Q circuits this would be most easily 
accomplished by so-called “bottom-end” cou- 
pling. The cold ends of the primary and sec- 
ondary coils, assumed to have the same induc- 
tance L and to be isolated in shield cans, are con- 
nected together and the junction connected to 
ground through a small coil of inductance L,. 

What should be the inductance of L,? To answer 
this question, one first needs to find a value for k 
using the equation developed earlier and setting X 
= 1.63. The maximum Q values of the primary and 
secondary must be measured or estimated in the fre- 
quency range to be covered. Of course, since the . 
coils are identical, the measurement or estimate 
need only be made for one of them. 

The square root of the product of the two Qs is 
then divided into 1.63 to find an appropriate 
value of k. This number is then multiplied by L, 
the inductance of the primary or secondary, to 
get a good approximation to L,. Let’s look at a 
simple example. 

Suppose L is equal to 6 microhenries and that, 
for the desired tuning range, the square root of the 
product of the measured or estimated maximum Q 

(continued on page 58) 
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Let the Heavens Speak—An Introduction to Natural Radio 
Part 1—The Events and Their Sources 


et’s depart from the our usual communi- 
| cations-related topics to introduce you to 
certain radio emissions that not only came 
before Marconi, but date back to the very begin- 
ning of time. These are the radio emissions that 
emanate naturally from the earth and the heav- 
ens. The frequencies of these emissions range 
from the tiniest fraction of a hertz (or a period of 
“years per cycle”) to values that might be mea- 
sured in giga-giga hertz! 

This field of radio technology is commonly 
referred to as “Natural Radio.” It is as broad as 
any other electronics specialty. But in this article 
V’ll narrow the field by emphasizing the aspects 
of natural radio that can be readily observed by 
the basement experimenter. 

When I was studying electrical engineering, 
my instructors used to say that “electron current 
flow will result when an item is in motion or 
when the surroundings are in motion around it.” 
Electron current flow results in the setting up of 
electric and magnetic fields. A few of their ex- 
amples were: 

1. The spark discharge you experience when 
you walk across a carpeted room on a dry winter 
day and touch a conductive item in the room. 

2. The electrocardiogram or electroen- 
cephalogram that displays electrical impulses 
from the heart or brain, or the EMG (nerve con- 
ductivity test) which displays nerve and muscle 
activity. 

3. Thunder and lightning storms. 

4. The aurora borealis (northern lights). 

5. Currents generated by submarine or metal 
ship in motion. 

6. The broadband noise created when elec- 
trons flow in a conductor. 

7. Currents generated by a space ship travel- 
ing through the earth’s magnetic field, or the at- 
mosphere itself. 

8. Last, but not least, electrical impulses from 
outer space (as studied by radio astronomers). 

Now let’s look at some examples of natural 
radio emissions from the earth and heavens. 


[1], [2]. 
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Atmospheric Sources 


Sferics: The snap, crackle and pop of light- 
ning. This can be heard anytime, anywhere, on 
frequencies from | Hz to beyond 100 MHz. Tune 
your AM, CW, or SSB HF radio to an empty fre- 
quency. In electrically quiet locations (minimal 
man made nose) received sferics can be heard 
through an ordinary speaker or headphone con- 
nected to an electrically quiet audio amplifier. 

Tweeks: A form of lightning sferic in which 
the electromagnetic impulse undergoes a process 
of dispersion. This causes its frequency compo- 
nents to become “smeared out” with time. Dis- 
persion is due to the interaction between the en- 
ergy wave, the magnetic field of the earth, and 
the ionosphere (ozone layer). The name “‘tweeks” 
comes from the typical chirping sounds emitted 
by these disturbances. Receiving techniques are 
the same as those used with sferics. 

Whistlers: These are sferics that have become 
dispersed in time to the point where they exhibit 
a descending tone. Whistlers are not as common 
as sferics or tweeks. They may be associated only 
with the recently discovered “upward lightning.” 
Whistlers can “echo” back and forth between the 
magnetic conjugate points in the northern and 
southern hemispheres of the earth, sometimes 
blending into an eerie and beautiful harmony. Re- 
ceiving techniques are the same as those used 
with sferics. 

Chorus: A sferic that may be observed at dawn 
or during an aurora display—especially during 
magnetic storms. A chorus can sound like whispery 
voices, the distant singing of birds, the barking of 
animals, or surf crashing on a shore. Receiving 
techniques are the same as those used with sferics. 

Schumann Resonance: An effect that may be 
observed when a resonant cavity is formed be- 
tween the ionosphere and the earth. Energy from 
sferics or other sources may excite this natural 
resonator to ring at frequencies around 8 Hz to 
about 45 Hz. A receiver of special design is re- 
quired to detect these very low frequency noises. 

Use your favorite internet search engine [3] to 
find listings of many, many examples of audio 
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recordings (most in the WAV format) of these 
natural radio events, including live audio streams 
[4] from NASA affiliated facilities. Use the sub- 
headings above as keywords. 


Astronomical Sources 


Planetary Phenomena: The earth is not the 
only planet to exhibit a radio personality. Venus’ 
radio emissions are quite similar to the Earth’s. 
The four gas giants: Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and 
Neptune are also natural emitters of HF radio 
signals. Here on the earth, Jupiter’s powerful 
emissions can be detected on frequencies in the 
region of 10 to 40 MHz. The FCC has set aside 
a “quiet zone” from 25.55 to 25.67 MHz as one 
of the radio astronomy listening windows. 

Solar Phenomena: The sun is by far the most 
powerful electromagnetic emitter in our solar 
system. It generates broadband radio emissions, 
flares, magnetic waves, and storms of electri- 
cally charged nuclear particles and ions. These 
events directly cause and/or influence the prop- 
agation of electromagnetic waves throughout the 
known radio spectrum. The lowest documented 
electromagnetic solar cycle is about 22 years or 
0.0000000014 Hz. High-end solar emission fre- 
quencies are above 100 billion-billion Hz. 

Pulsars: Some stars have collapsed into 
rapidly spinning cores of extremely dense mat- 
ter. Their intense magnetic fields sweep out 
charged particles that form an electromagnetic 
pulse. Typical pulsars rotate about once per sec- 
ond compared to the earth’s rotation of once per 
24 hours. There are even faster spinning pulsars. 
One is known to rotate around 643 Hz. 

Gamma Ray Bursts: Satellites designed to de- 
tect and monitor nuclear tests sometimes receive 
unexpected gamma ray bursts. It has been veri- 
fied that these bursts do not originate on the earth, 
but occur far out in deep space. Several of these 
mysterious cosmic events occur in an average 
week. They illuminate the earth for a few seconds 
with gamma rays more intense than those pro- 
duced by our own sun. At such great distances 
the energy at the source must be immense! 


Other Cosmic Sources: Our universe is filled 
with many other strange and mysterious electro- 
magnetic voices. Main sequence stars, neutron 
stars, pulsars, quasars, novae, gas clouds, and 
even the afterglow of the birth of the universe it- 
self all have their part in the electromagnetic 
music of the spheres. We don’t really know the 
full range of frequencies. Two high energy (high 
frequency) events above 1029 eV have been 
recorded. The lowest frequency cycles are so 
slow our technology has not been around long 
enough to see a complete cycle. 


Other Sources 


Earthquake Waves and Precursors: This en- 
ergy occurs at very, very low frequencies. The 
emissions have been gaining credibility, in 
mainstream science, as a possible early warning 
of major earthquakes. The receiving equipment 
usually includes a computer to record (and ana- 
lyze) signals in the range of 0.001 to 10 Hz. 

Biological: Every known life form is a source 
of weak electromagnetic waves. In an electro- 
magnetically well-shielded room, human brain 
wave radiation from tiny fractions of a hertz to 
100 Hz can be detected and recorded. Re- 
searchers are exploring the effects of external 
electromagnetic sources on living beings. 

The conclusion of this article will appear in 
the April issue, when practical methods for de- 
tecting natural radio emissions will be dis- 
cussed. Also included will be a list of web sites 
very helpful to anyone wishing to conduct fur- 
ther research into this fascinating field —MFE. 
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DOUBLE TUNED CIRCUITS, continued from page 56 


values is 150. Then k would be equal to 1.63/150 
or 0.0109, and the coupling inductance would be 
approximately (6)(0.0109) or 0.065 microhenries. 

If the value of the product of the Q values 
dropped as low as 3132 due to tuning, antenna 
loading, and other factors, the value of X (using 
the just-calculated value of k) would be 0.61. 
This is still within the range we established for 
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minimal signal loss or passband “bumps.” 

On a practical note, the importance of good 
grounding and shielding to prevent stray cou- 
pling must be emphasized. In addition, the rotors 
of the two tuning capacitors should, if possible, 
be isolated by using an insulated coupling. And 
it would be helpful to make the coupling coil ad- 
justable around the calculated value. 
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BY GERALD WELLS 


A IS FOR AMERICAN 


Reprinted from The Bulletin of the British Vin- 
tage Wireless Society, Spring, 2004, with per- 
mission of the BVWS. 


When I first read this once-over-lightly and 
somewhat (I think) tongue in cheek view of early 
American radio practices as seen through British 
eyes, I was charmed and fascinated. Eventually I 
e-mailed BVWS Chairman Mike Barker to see if 
it would be possible to bring the article to read- 
ers of The OTB. His reply was immediate, gra- 
cious and positive. So here it is, and I hope you 
all enjoy it as much as I did.—mfe 


The Americans got involved with radio almost 
as soon as it was invented. They went into it in a 
truly professional manner. We went into it like a 
bunch of enthusiastic amateurs.—G. W. 


When the First World War broke out we shut 
down all non-military radio development. The 
Americans didn’t. Why should they? It wasn’t 
their war. They didn’t have a valve holders tax, a 
British valve association or a British post office 
and Government to say “no” to everything. All 
this meant that they were four years ahead of us 
when it came to development, they could use as 
many valves (or toobs) as they liked and they 
didn’t bother with long wave. 

When the U.S.A. started 
manufacturing valves in the 
twenties they only made a 
few standard types ie; a 
power rectifier (80), output 
power triode (71 or 45 etc), 
medium triodes (27) and 
H.F. pentodes (24-51). As 
they were not English, they 
could standardise on their 
numbering, this meant that 
the number 27 could be 
made by Philco, Majestic, 
Sylvania or any of the 
dozens of other manufactur- 
ers. As they were not blessed 
with a British valve associa- 
tion they could produce 
valves for as little as twenty 


Gerald’s Jackson Bell Model 84 “Peter Pan” (left) and one of a type 
of American “monster” consoles replaced as export items by easier- 
to-ship midget table radios. 


pence each. 

In this country every valve manufacturer used 
his own numbers and letters for their valves. We 
couldn’t standardise on our valve holders either. 
The BVA also made sure that no valve was sold 
for less than fifty pence. This may sound rather 
harsh but in actual fact it had a good effect; it 
meant that manufacturers were producing valves 
that did several functions at once and set makers 
were making sets with as few valves as possible. 
The Americans seemed to want as many as possi- 
ble. By 1936 the British were getting better results 
from three valves than the Americans were from 
nine. These early American valves were very reli- 
able, mostly because of the heavy-duty heaters or 
filaments; most of them were 2.5 Volts at 1.75 
amps. It might take half a minute for them to warm 
up but they seemed to last forever. The Americans 
were rather reluctant to adopt the superhet circuit. 
They preferred to have four or five gang tuning 
condensers in a TRF configuration. They got ex- 
tremely good results from these multi-valve sets. 

The Americans have learnt the black art of coil 
making. For the last thirty years I have tried to 
learn their secret. In 1931 they produced the 
Peter Pan set that was made by Jackson Bell. It 
used an 80 rectifier. a 47-output pentode and two 
type 24s. It was medium wave only and used the 
minimum of components; it had an attractive 
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cathedral case with the Peter Pan motif on the 
speaker fret. A handful of them came into this 
country. Mine was found in a dustbin in Cheam. 
I have been making copies of it for many years. 
No way can I get the selectivity up to the perfor- 
mance of the original. 

It was only a few weeks ago that I found the 
reason: it was the coil formers. The tuning coils 
are wound on two %" paxolin formers with sev- 
enty-five turns of thirty-six gauge enamelled 
wire for the grid windings and about forty turns 
of the same for the primaries. Paxolin is in fact 
bakelised paper. Over the years the paper has ab- 
sorbed moisture. This has the effect of knocking 
seven colours of S**t out of the Q. By baking 
the coil formers for a few hours I was able to get 
the set to work on six feet of wire or a bit of wet 
string. I could even separate two Asian stations. 

Another thing I like about the American sets 
is their cabinets. They have an abundance of 
good hardwoods that they can use; they have 
also mastered woodcutting and carving machin- 
ery. They can produce yards and yards of the 
most wonderful carvings at the touch of a button. 
They never seemed to bother with plywood very 
much. They also had some outstanding design 
teams. In the early thirties they found that there 
was a market for these monsters that were com- 
ing out of the Philco and Majestic factory; they 
found that you could market a nine valve yank 
cheaper than you could purchase a four valve 
English set. 

As the sets were both heavy and large the cost 
of shipping was rather high; it suddenly dawned 
on the USA manufacturers that you could pack 
thirty small midget sets in the same space as the 
monsters. At about this time (1934) firms like 
Emerson, Fada, Detrola and RCA could produce 
these sets to retail in this country from about four 
pounds and provided that they weren’t brightly 
coloured or looked too American they would sell. 
The cases were made out of catalin, best de- 
scribed by Mike Barker in a recent bulletin as the 
nearest way of having a set made out of toffee. 
The sets were selective but the sound quality was 
rather poor, it puts you in mind of a wasp in a bot- 
tle or a cat peeing into a hot tin can. It didn’t mat- 
ter because the Americans don’t listen anyway. 

The American electric mains are different as 
well: 110 volts at 60 cycles seems to be normal 
apart from Washington that everybody knows is 
DC. This does give problems for those little 
American midgets, a lot of them were fitted with 
about 8 ft. of line or resistance cord to drop the 
UK mains voltage to 110v.; it got warm and was 
highly dangerous. In the States you can’t even 
get a good shock off 110 volt mains but in this 
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country you can blow yourself to eternity. Life 
is cheap; we’ve had two world wars to prove 
that. I often wonder how you can make an elec- 
tric chair work on 110 volts. 

One of the most famous manufacturers was 
Atwater Kent. He started his career in the motor 
trade making car electric parts. When radio be- 
came available to the average man at the begin- 
ning of the last century he got involved with the 
manufacture of radio components. By the be- 
ginning of the 20s he was producing complete 
receivers. Atwater Kent sets were so popular 
with the American public that he sold all he 
could make. The design was so pleasing to the 
eye, they were simple to use, they were reason- 
ably priced but above all else they were reliable. 

By the time of the Wall Street crash and fol- 
lowing the depression his firm had grown to be 
one of the biggest radio manufacturers in the 
country. Thousands of businesses went to the 
wall and closed down, some never to open 
again. Others fired their employees and just tried 
to exist with management doing the manual 
work. Atwater Kent didn’t fire anybody, he kept 
up production and warehoused all the product, 
and he was determined to ride out the storm and 
still pay normal wages. His hunch was right; it 
paid off and by 1934 he was back on top. 

At about this time a few of his workers who 
were a bit left-wing decided to demand higher 
wages and better working conditions and were 
prepared to go on strike if they didn’t get their 
way. Atwater Kent was furious, he called a 
meeting of all the trouble makers, he lectured 
them on loyalty and pointed out that he carried 
everybody through the depression and he felt 
that this was a shabby way to be treated by his 
men. He there and then shut down his firm and 
sacked all his employees. I am sure there is a les- 
son to be learned there somewhere. Another of 
the large American firms that is still around in 
some form or another is Philco; this is the name 
of the Philadelphia storage battery Company. 
They started life by making car batteries for the 
motor industry. It didn’t take long for them to 
get involved with the radio trade. They survived 
the depression and made a big name for them- 
selves in the early thirties by being one of the 
first people to produce a car radio. It was a great 
success and some of them survive to this day. 

The main receiver and power supply were 
housed in a big tin box about the size of an in- 
dustrial biscuit tin. It was mounted on the verti- 
cal scuttle by the gear lever. The loud speaker 
was either in the tin box or mounted in the roof 
of the car. The tuning and volume controls came 
out of the tin box on flexible rods and ended up 
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on a little cluster bolted to the steering column. 
It was very easy to operate. The aerial was either 
mounted on the wing, roof or under the running 
. board. The inside of the set was very much the 
same as a standard mains receiver. The filament 
or heater supply was taken straight from the bat- 
tery. The high tension was a bit of a problem. 
Philco got over it by making a vibrator pack. This 
consisted of something similar to an electric bell 
but with two moving contacts; this would reverse 
the current from the battery at a rate of fifty times 
per second. It was a sort of rough AC. This meant 
that it could be fed into the primary of a step up 
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JOEL L. EKSTROM, W1UGX 
Some Remarks on Tunable Double Tuned Circuits 
Joel received a B.S. in General Science ‘in 
1952 and an M.S. in Electrical Engineering in 
1958. Before retiring about twelve years ago, he 
worked for a number of defense contractors in 
the fields of radar, satellite communications, and 
electronic warfare. He first met the double-tuned 
network about 50 years ago while working on 
low-noise IF preamps at MIT’s Lincoln Labora- 
tory. By retrofitting such circuits to existing 
navy radars, whole flocks of birds, planes, and 
other airborne objects showed up on the previ- 
ously sparsely painted PPIs. 
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DAVID W. KRAEUTER 
Why Do We Do It? 

David’s biographical information is included 
in the article Meet Our Column Editors, which 
you'll find elsewhere in this issue. 


SO 


BOB RAIDE, W2ZM 
Adding AM To Your Vintage CW Rig 

Bob has held an amateur radio license since 
the age of 13. He has also had a long-time inter- 
est in broadcasting and earned a First Class 
Phone ticket at age 16. Now, at age 60, he enjoys 
the hobby and the broadcasting business as much 
ever. Though retired from the family business as 
of last year, he remains in broadcasting with a 
capable partner. He operates in three upstate 
New York markets: Syracuse, Utica, and Al- 
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transformer and would give you about 240 volts 
AC, This could be rectified into DC and you 
would be able to run your set the same way as 
you would run your domestic set at home. 

It had to be carefully designed so that the 
mush from the vibrator wouldn’t mess up the re- 
ception. You also had to make sure that the en- 
gine was running when you used the radio. An 
early car radio could flatten your battery in half 
an hour. Philco sets were generally very good 
but they tended to get the British disease; this 
means that every new model is rougher than the 
one the year before. 


bany. Bob built, owned and operated an AM sta- 
tion licensed to Penn Yan, NY and an AM/FM 
combo in Sidney, NY, since sold. He remains 
active in amateur radio and the AWA (member 
since 1974), and is a member of the Radio Club 
of America. Bob says that working with other 
AWA members on various historically related 
projects has made his radio hobby and business 
a never-ending adventure. 


SO 


EDWARD P. SWYNAR, VE3CUI/VE3XZ 
A 1929 State of the Art Superheterodyne 

Ed was first licensed as a radio amateur 30 
years ago. A few years ago, he fulfilled a long- 
standing wish by building a 100% homebrew 
station based on 1960s technology. Not content 
with that, he later built a second 100% home- 
brew station—this time using 1929 parts and 
techniques. Ed belongs to DXCC, ARRL and 
AWA. He has received many awards, including 
RCC, WAS, WAC, and 5-band WAC, and has 
received certificates for his achievements in the 
ARRL DX and 160-meter contests, and the CQ 
160-meter contest. 

Though his contesting days are over for now, 
Ed loves building OT radio and experimenting 
with antennas on his four acre lot. He received a 
bachelor’s degree in Economics and a History 
degree from The University of Western Ontario 
(1974), and has been with the Quality Assur- 
ance department of General Motors for some 26 
years. He has been previously published in OST 
and CO magazines. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Old-time ads are free to members collecting and restoring equipment for 
i personal use. O7B classified ads are also available for browsing in the 


org). Please observe the following: (1) include as SASE if acknowl- 
edgement is desired; (2) material must be more than 25 years old and 

related to electronic communications; (3) give your full name, address and 
zip code; (4) repeats require another notice (we are not organized to repeat automatically); (5) the AWA 
is not responsible for any transaction; (6) we retain the right to reduce an ad’s size if over seven lines; 
(7) AWA does not accept commercial advertising in this column; and (8) closing date is six weeks prior 
to first day of month of issue. Ads received after that time will be held for the following issue. Mail all 
ads to: RICHARD RANSLEY, P.O. BOX 41, SODUS, NY 14551. 


IMPORTANT 
You may now e-mail your ads to: richardransley@mac.com. 


SELL/TRADE COMMUNICATIONS GEAR 


Hammarlund-Roberts Hi-Q 29 receiver, $145.; 
Hallicrafters SX-110 receiver, $135.; Hallicrafters 
R-48 speaker, $60; Hallicrafters RE-1 Sky Courier 
receiver, $55. All plus shipping from 01612. 
Steve Siter, 488 Marshall Street, Paxton, MA 
01612-1226 E-mail: K1WGN@aol.com for de- 
tails and pictures 


National SW-3 with coil set #65. No shaft cover or 
PS., $280.; Victor Victrola, Model VV-IV, works, 
good condition, $250. Mike Grimes, KSMLG, 
5306 Creekside Ct., Parker, TX 75094 (972) 384- 
1133 


Hammarlund HQ-100, nice working condition, 
$100.; RCA Model 3 BX-671 hi-end leather 
portable shortwave receiver, nice, working, $145.; 
Realistic DX-150, $75.; National NC-300, with 
manual and matching speaker, $345.; National 
NBS-3-A, rebuilt, $225.; National GC-1A “Mohi- 
can” with manual, $100.; Kenwood TS-140S HF 
transceiver with manual, mike and line filter, 
$545. Dave Crocker, 35 Santuit Pond Rd., #4B, 
Mashpee, MA 02649 (508) 477-1578 


SELL/TRADE—GENERAL 


Guild Gramophone, 1950s, best offer; Hallicrafters 
Skyrider, make offer,; National VFO, nice set; 
Meissner Signal Shifter with drawer for coils in 
original condition, best offer; large one inch thick 
Bakelite panel for possible Tesla experiments. Paul 
Recupero, 265 Union St., Portsmouth, RI 02871 
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Allied Radio Electronics Data Handbook, $12.50; 
His Master’s Voice round tin with Nipper and Vic- 
tor Victrola, 7" diameter, new, $6.00. All plus 
shipping. John Uscinowski, 95 Vly Summit Rd., 
Greenwich, NY 12834-9519 


Capehart Panamuse Model 20K tuner, amplifier, 
speakers (2), antenna. U pick up, $50. Harry Gold- 
man, 3 Amy Lane, Queensbury, NY 12804 


Lifetime collection of Silent Key includes about 
400 radios (valve domestic, communication re- 
ceivers, gramophone/radio combinations, crystal 
sets, car radios, etc.) from the 1920s thru 1960s, all 
in good condition; 750 books and manuals; 3000 
original service sheets; HRO coils; 500 old radio 
magazines; 4000 valves. many spare parts. Send 
$1. for list and can follow up with photos of set of 
interest. Richard Birkett, 42 Halvarras Rd., Play- 
ing Place, Truro TR3 6HD, Cornwall, United 
Kingdom phone 004401872-862575 E-mail: 
Richard@rab-eng.wannadoo.co.uk or www.rabeng. 
co.uk 


SELL/TRADE—LITERATURE 


13 Modern Electric magazines: March 1910, June 
1910, Oct. 1912, Nov. 1912, Jan. 1913, Feb. 1913, 
April 1913, May 1913, July 1913, Nov. 1913, Dec. 
1913, Feb. 1914 and April 1914, in fair to very 
good condition. Send SASE for list of contents, 
and condition and picture of each magazine, $325. 
including S/H for all. Firm. Larry Babcock, 8095 
Centre Lane, East Amherst, NY 14051 (716) 741- 
3082 E-mail: dotlarryb@aol.com 
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*“2004-1/2” index to AWA publications. Lists 
8000+ citations from all AWA sources, 1960 to 
mid-2004 including OTB, Review, and misc. pubs. 
‘Indexed by topic and author. Handy 54" x 84", 90 
pages. $12 anywhere. Ludwell Sibley, 102 Mc- 
Donough Rd., Gold Hill, OR 97525, or via Paypal 
to tubelore@Jeffnet.org 


Grebe Syncrophase Instruction Manual, a 74 page 
laser copy printed in color to duplicate original 
1926 booklet. If you own any Grebe product, 
you'll appreciate this quality manual that includes 
a brief history of the company, photos of the man- 
ufacturing process, early designs, wiring diagrams, 
preliminary operating procedures, specifications 
and component elements and much, much more. 
$20. plus a dollar for mailing. Ernie Nagy, P.O. 
Box 822, Elk Rapids, MI 49629-0822 (231) 264- 
0412 E-mail: elnagy1599@webtv.net 


SELL/TRADE—PARTS 


Meters - Volt, mV, uV, amp, mA, uA and elapsed 
time. Too many to list. Please SASE. Also three 
Federal Standard No. 16 UX tube sockets, all in 
original boxes, $15 each plus postage; Federal 
Standard No. 18 6 ohm rheostat, $2. plus postage; 
Federal Standard No. 23 18 ohm rheostat, $2. plus 
postage. Both rheostats in original boxes. Baill 
Beckett, 6 Wax Myrtle Lane, Hilton Head, SC 
29926 (843) 837-2435 E-mail: wbeccath@ 
hargray.com 


Tubular axial film capacitors rated at 630 volts for 
tube radios. Pre WWII sizes from .0005 uF thru 
2.0 uF. These fresh stock, high quality caps come 
from factory that produces for Cornell-Dubilier. 
For price list and product info, please contact Dave 
Cantelon, 42 Clematis Rd., North York, Ontario, 
Canada, M2J 4X2 (416) 502-9128 E-mail: justra- 
dios@yahoo.com or visit WebSite: www.justra- 
dios.com 


WANTED—BC/SW TUBE RADIOS 


Westinghouse Aeriola Jr. radio. Luther Schaeffer, 
2713 Brown St., Collins, NY 14034 (717) 532-0404 


Zenith 8-S-563 receiver. To see a picture of this 
receiver, look in the Oct. 2004 OTB, at the top of 
page 25. David Ivarson, W3WBE, 5 Church Rd., 
Collegeville, PA 19426 (610) 489-4969 E-mail: 
nordstar@bellatlantic.net 


WANTED—GENERAL 


USL radios, parts, accessories and paper including 
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company information, archival materials, news- 
paper advertising, and any other material. Espe- 
cially looking for Model AC-6 and AC-7 or any 
hard evidence that these models were actually 
built/sold. Also, same from other Buffalo, NY area 
manufacturers such as Aragain, Branston, Consol- 
idated Battery, King, Larkin, Palmer & Palmer, 
Seneca Battery, Mignon-Buffalo, Promenette, etc. 
(Not Federal or WurliTzer) Thanks! Joe Pawell, 
742 Light Street, Stratford, CT 06614 (203) 378- 
3962 E-mail: JPw501@aol.com 


Buying 1940s 7 inch TV sets, also want a Zenith 
R520/URR military Transoceanic and any brown 
leather Zenith Transoceanic. Thanks! Charles 
Harper, 2000 Jackstown Road, Paris, KY 40361 
(859) 484-9393 E-mail: charper@kyk.net 


I would like to purchase radios made by Webster 
Apparatus of Racine, Wisconsin in 1922-23. Mer- 
rill Bancroft, 169 S. Row Road, Townsend, MA 
01469 


Audio amplifiers, tubes, 6V6 or similar, condition 
not critical; Also, will the owner of the Bogen dB- 
110 please provide me with your address and 
phone number. | lost it. Charles Graham, 4 Field- 
wood Drive, Bedford Hills, NY 10507 (914) 666- 
4523 


WANTED—LITERATURE 


Radio-Craft 1938-1948, Radio Electronics 1948- 
1965, Radio News 1938-1943. Richard Peterson, 
1940 Grand Ave., Marion, IA 52302 (319) 377- 
9126 


Owners/service manual for Hallicrafters SX-42. 
Marc Ellis, 1914 Colfax St., Evanston, IL 60201; 
847-869-5016; mfellis@alum.mit.edu 


WANTED—PARTS 


Cabinet for Zenith 5R236 or junker chassis with 
good cabinet. Marc Ellis, 1914 Colfax St., 
Evanston, IL 60201; 847-869-5016; mfellis@ 
alum.mit.edu 


WANTED—TEST GEAR 


Supreme Tube Tester Model 50, and Sterling Tube 
Tester Model 517-A. Will buy manuals, diagrams, 
or operating instructions issued by the manufactur- 
ers (not Gernsback or Rider). Please help me un- 
cover and publish these unusual pieces. Charles 
Kirsten, Radio Relics, 11873 Bunker Drive, Ran- 
cho Cucamonga, CA 91730 (909) 989-4343 
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BUSINESS CARD ADS 


Are you offering a product or service of interest to antique radio enthusiasts? Would you like to let the world 
know about the tubes, sets or paper you'd like to acquire? Place a business card in this space for the low price 
of $15.00 and it will seen by over 4,000 hard core devotees of our hobby. Purchase a year’s worth of insertions 
(four issues) for $50.00 and save $10.00 over the individual ad pricing. 

Send us a copy of your business card, or a special typeset ad designed to fit our standard space. We can, 
alternatively, typeset a short message for you (no more than eight lines, 50 characters max per line, please). 
For the time being, there will be no charge for typesetting. All ads must be for radio-related items or services 
and must be paid in advance. Send your ads and checks (payable to AWA Museum) to Edward M. Gable, 187 
Lighthouse Rd., Hilton, NY 14468. Closing date is six weeks prior to first day of month of issue. All advertis- 
ing income is used to further the conservation work of the A.W.A. Electronic Communication Museum. 


Because of the unexpected passing of Advertising Manager Robert Perry (see “Silent Keys”), 
our records of newly requested ads and advertising expiration dates are temporarily un- 
available. We are working to reconstruct the records, but in the meantime the ads from the 
July issue are repeated here. Please bear with us. 


ANTIQUE TUBES WANTED 


We buy and sell Collector and 
Pre-Octal Tubes 
See www.fathauer.com for listing or 
for catalog e-mail tubes@qwest.net or call 


George H. Fathauer & Assoc.,LLC 


688 W. First St., Ste. 4, Tempe, AZ 85281 
Phone: 480.968.7686 Fax: 480.921.9957 


Call Toll Free: 877-307-1414 


Bob’s Antique Radios 
Buy-Sell-Trade 
Quality Capacitors and 


Electrolytics at fair prices 
For more Information visit 
Radioantiques .com or Email 
radiobob1@ aol.com 


176221 S. Maple Avenue Tempe, Arizona 85283 USA sume 


—\\———————— 


Phone 480.820.5411 

Fax 480.820.4643 or 800.706.6789 
www.tubesandmore.com 
info@tubesandmore.com 


ESTES AUCTIONS 
Specializing in Vintage Radios 
& Radio Appraisal Service 
www.estesauctions.com 
7404 Ryan Road Phone: (330) 769-4992 
Medina, Ohio 44256 Fax: (330) 769-4116 
E-mail: estes auctions @ aol.com 
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Wanted Grebe 


Hard to Find CR Series Radios and R Series 
Amplifiers. 
Original instruction Manuals and Other 
Literature 
Steve Wallace 
3707 Pricetown Rd. 
Fleetwood, PA 19522 


(610) 944-7230 
kkks@epix.net 


RADIO BOOKS WANTED 


Always buying: Books, Magazines and Manuals. 
Single items or collections. A huge selection of books on radio 
and related technology in our shop and catalogs. Call or 


visit our web site: www.beqbooks.com 
BEQUAERT OLD BOOKS 
P.O. BOX 775, FITZWILLIAM NH 03447 
Toll Free (888)-447-5037 info@beqbooks.com 


TETIMETE Highest quality how-to books! 
= Brand new & reprints of classics. 
Early radio, electronics, electricity, 

machines, science & tech! Projects, 

plans, nuts & bolts. Big Catalog! 
http://www.lindsaybks.com 


if Lindsay Publications 


PO Box 538 Bradley IL 60915 


Hard-to-find and special quality 
VINTAGE TUBES ! 


Antique * Collectable * Transmitting 
Audio * Special Purpose 


www.WEBTUBES.COM 


203-226-0700 PO Box 1223 Weston, CT 06883 
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Capacitors & Schematics for Tube Radios 


David and Babylyn Cantelon 
42 Clematis Rd., North York 
Ontario, Canada M2J 4x2 


www.justradios.com 
justradios@yahoo.com 


(416) 502-9128 
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Antique Radio Repair and 
Restoration 
www.radiorecycler.com 


Dean Jones 
13643 Palm Street 


Hesperia, CA. 92345 (760)221-4098 


RADIO LEER 
D AZE el: 585-742- ‘ax: -742- 
VINTAGE RADIO & ELECTRONICS 


Our Website: www.radiodaze.com 
Your Source For: 


Vacuum Tubes - Components - Books 
Transformers - Glass Dials - Tools 
Workbench & Refinishing Supplies 


ASK FOR OUR FREE CATALOG! 
email: info@radiodaze.com 


SUPER HET SCHEMATICS 


1918 to 1930 
Schematics ¢ Layouts ¢ Construction Info * Ads 
Over 600 Brands, Models, and their Variations Documented 
www.superhets.info 


Toll Free: 888/ 473-2387 


Watch for “The Rolls Royce of Reception, 
An Encyclopedia for 1920s Super Heterodyne Collectors” 


KEEP HISTORY ALIVE! 


Preserve your photographs for years to come. 


¢ Repair damage ¢ Rearrange elements 
¢ Restore detail e Enlarge/reduce 


¢ Eliminate flaws e Digitize 
CGSWEET@CGSIMAGES.COM 
CGS Images 866 CGS IMAGES 
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www. ChildhoodRadios.com 


The Resource for 50s & 60s Electronics Collectors 
Free shipping for AWA Members. Mention this adi 


Parts, Supplies, How-to Videos, 

My Message Board, Links to Collectors 
q and their Collections, Restoration and 
Service Documents, Specialize Tools, 
Hard-to-find Batteries and Adapters, 


1 etcElectronics.com 
“1,1 Past, Present, & the Future of Electronic Parts | 


Joe Pfeifer 
President 


PO Box 253 
Sandy, UT 84091-0253 


801.576.0154 voice 
801.571.4206 fax 
parts@etcelectronics.com 
www.etcelectronics.com 


http//www.radioswapmeet.com 


ce en seme cence semen semmesny, 


! Antique and Vintage | 
‘Electronics Exchange! 


Your #1 Radio Resource 
Everything in one place 
Free Membership!! 


x Come Join the Fun! 


COLLECTORS 
ASSOCIATION 


Tube Collector magazine, meet- 

ings, tube-related Special Publications. For 

details, call Ludwell Sibley on (541) 855-5207 
or contact tubelore@internetcds.com. 


Modern Radio Laboratories 
Since 1932 


Crystal Set and One Tube Instructions. Exclusive source, 
printing and publishing of all MRL Handbooks & literature 
by Elmer G. Osterhoudt. Tested instructions and plans. 


MODERN RADIO LABS 
P.O. Box 14902-A 


Catalog $2.00 ppd. 
Minneapolis, MN 55414-0902 


ARBE-III 


Universal Battery Eliminator 
$149.95 + S/H 
Antique Radios Inc, PO Box 6352 
Jackson, Michigan 49204 
Web: www.arbeiii.com 
Email: arbeiii@yahoo.com 
Phone (517) 787-2985 Evenings 
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NOW AVAILABLE FROM THE AWA MUSEUM STORE 


AWA REVIEW VOLUME 17 Pa 
ae 
This 214-page volume contains five fascinating articles: THE AWA 


(1) “The Regency TR-1: 50 Years Later,” by Paul Farmer 

2004 is the 50th anniversary of the introduction of the first consumer 
transistor radio, the Regency TR-1, in 1954. Hence this comprehensive 
article about the TR-1 is extremely timely. 

(2) “A History of the Kodel Radio Corporation” by John Leming, Jr. 

Kodel is an important 1920s radio company, yet very little of its his- 
tory has been documented. This engrossing article about Kodel and its 


founder, Clarence Ogden, addresses that need. Author John Leming «tee Te ate Pa 

has interviewed members of the Ogden family to uncover new infor- © hesitate atone 

mation. ~ Soteemetaeneeen acre 
(3) “Broadcast Receiver Manufacture by General Electric and West- * Saguenwens ter ee 


inghouse in the First Decade of RCA” by Robert Murray 

Robert Murray has done extensive research on what occurred behind 
the scenes when GE and Westinghouse were producing RCA radios 
during the 1920s. RCA collectors and those interested in radio developments at GE and Westinghouse 
will find this article especially helpful. 

(4) “Evolution of the Submarine Telegraph With an Extensive Bibliography” by Bill Holly 

Bill Holly provides a detailed chronology documenting key developments in submarine cable tech- 
nology, and has prepared what is probably the most extensive listing of books and articles about sub- 
marine cables ever published. 

(5) “The Evolution of the National HRO and its Contribution to Winning World War II” by Barry 
Williams” 

HRO receivers have a well-deserved reputation for their innovative designs, and are particularly pop- 
ular with collectors of communications receivers. Williams has researched and documented thoroughly 
the subtle differences among the many HRO models. If you collect HROs, this article is a “must have!” 

This volume also includes a cumulative table of contents of all the AWA Reviews produced since pub- 
lication began in 1986. Price, $19.95 postpaid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00. See order form 
on back page for availability and prices of previous volumes. 


‘Cakusee VF Bd 


Prsbslecherd by 
The Annges Wingo jemciatios 


THE OTB ON CD ROM 


These discs run on any PC or Mac system capable of running Ac- 
robat 4.0 (free copy included). PCs should have 486 or better 
processor, 10 Mb of free hard disc space, MS Windows 95 or 98 or 
NT 4.0 with service pack 3 or later. 


Volume | (Contains all issues from January, 1960 - March, 1985) 
Price: $35.95 U.S., postpaid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add 
$5.00 


Volume 2 (Contains all issues from June, 1985 - November, 1996) 
Price: $35,95 U.S., postpaid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00 


Volumes 1 and 2 ordered together Price: $59.95 U.S., postpaid in U.S. and Canada; 
elsewhere, add $5.00 
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All profits are used to support the Museum ¢ See back cover for order blank 


AWA REVIEWS ON CD ROM 


Antique Wireless Association 
AWA REVIEW 
Back Issue Library Volumes 1-5 

is ts hes ee Antique Wire! 


Now you can acquire these scarce out-of-print volumes for your 
library. Operating requirements same as for OTB CDs above. Vol- 
umes 1-5 and Volumes 6-10 available on two separate CDs. Price for 
either CD, $19.95 US; both, $35.00, postpaid in US and Canada. 
Elsewhere, add $3.00 per CD. 


NEW RELEASES ON CD 


Back by popular demand is the most popular AWA Review ever produced, The Atwater Kent Story. 
Written by Ralph Williams, and issued as AWA Review #12, it has been long out of print. We now 
offer it to you in compact disc format for convenient display on any PC with Acrobat Reader Ver- 
sion 4.0 or higher.* As a bonus, you’Il receive a printed full-size wall chart showing the progression 
of A-K radio products. Price is $14.95, postage paid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00. 

Another out-of-print classic, The Hallicrafters Story by Max Dehenseler, HB9RS, is also back as 
a CD. Max De Henseler was a personal friend of Hallicrafters founder Bill Halligan, and his book pro- 
vides unusual insights into Halligan’s life and early struggles. This well-illustrated book has 245 
pages, a nice index and several handy lists of models and features. The CD can be displayed on any 
PC with Acrobat Reader version 6.0 or higher.* Thanks so much to Max De Henseler for his thought- 
ful gift of publishing rights to the AWA Museum. Price is $14.95, postage paid in U.S. and Canada; 
elsewhere, add $5.00. 

*Acrobat Reader is a free program that can be had via the world-wide-web. 


HANDSOME AWA PIN 


Replaces the far-too-expensive hand-made gold pins of yesteryear. The 
new pin maintains the stylized AWA logo surrounded by a Hertz loop, but 
adds the words “Antique Wireless Association” wrapped around the loop in 
bright gold. Background 1s dark blue cloisonné and the pin is clutch mounted. 
1" in diameter. Price: $6.00 US and Canada, elsewhere, add $1.00. 


AWA COFFEE MUG 


. Heavy porcelain mug in cobalt blue with yellow-gold AWA lettering 
| and logo. good for daily use and dishwasher safe. $9.75 postpaid in US 
~ and Canada. 


Make checks out to “AWA Museum” and send to Ed Gable, Curator, AWA Museum, 
187 Lighthouse Rd., Hilton, NY 14468. 
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M USEU M STORE ORDER FORM All items postpaid to U.S. and Canada 


OTB BACK ISSUES Priced at $3.00 each. 20% discount for orders of 6 or more issues; 30% discount for orders of 


12 or more. AWA Review issues do not count towards the discount. . 


QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE 
25-4 28-4 31-2 34-4 

26-1 29-1 31-3 35-1 

26-2 29-2 31-4 35-2 

26-3 29-3 32-2 35-3 

rie oO 29-4 32-4 35-4 
27-1 30-1 33-2 36-1 

28-1 30-4 33-4 36-2 

28-2 31-1 34-1 36-3 

28-3 36-4 


Volumes 39-Current — All Issues Available 


AWA REVIEW Priced as indicated. No quantity discount. 


QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE 
Volume 6 $6.00 Volume 10 $12.00 
Volume 7 $6.00 Volume 13 $12.00 
Volume 8 $6.00 Volume 14 $14.95 


CD ROM DISKS Priced as Indicated. 
OTB BACK ISSUE CDS 


QTY ISSUE 
37-1 
37-2 
37-3 
37-4 
38-1 
38-2 
38-3 
38-4 


QTY ISSUE 

Volume 15 $14.95 
Volume 16 $14.95 
Volume 17 $19.95 


— a ees ae 


QTY DISC QTY DISC QTY DISCS . 
Vol. 1 (issues Vol. 2 (issues Set: Vol. 1 . 
1-1 thru 25-4) @ $35.95 26-1 thru 37-4) @ $35.95 and Vol. 2 @ $59.95 : | 
AWA REVIEW BACK ISSUE CD a 
QTY DISC QTY DISC 
AWA Review Vols. 1 thru 5 @ $19.95 AWA Review Vols. 6 thru 10 @ $19.95 
Set of both CDs @ $35.00 
OTHER CDS 
QTY DISC 


The Atwater Kent Story (AWA Review 12) @ $14.95 
The Hallicrafters Story @ $14.95 


. AWA MEMBERSHIP PIN AWA COFFEE MUG 
(QTY) Pin @ $6.00 (QTY) «  @$9.75 


ORDER TOTAL CALCULATION Note: Foreign postage surcharge does not apply to Canada. 


OTB Back Issues @ $3.00 = $ 


Subtract $ Discount (if any) / Add $3.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total OTB Order $ 


______ Total AWA Review Cost = $ 
Add $5.00 per volume foreign postage if applicable. 
Individual OTB Back Issue CDs @ $39.95 = $ 
Add ___ Vol 1+Vol2sets @ $69.95 = $ 
: Add $5.00 foreign postage if applicable. 


AWA Review CDs @ $19.95 each or $35.00 for both = $ 
Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total AWA Review CD Order $ 


Atwater Kent CDs $14.95 each = $ 


Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total Atwater Kent CD Order $ 


Hallicrafters CDs $14.95 each = $ 


AWA Membership Pin @ $6.00 = $ 


Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total Atwater Kent CD Order $ 


me ae 


Total Review Order $ 


Total OTB CD Order $ _ 


peti kt ei vin: 


Add $1.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total Membership Pin Order $ 


AWA Coffee Mug @ $9.75 = $ 
Add $1.00 foreign postage if applicable. 


Total Coffee Mug Order $__ 


Grand total of individual total amounts = $ 
Please make your check payable to AWA Museum and send to: Edward M. Gable, 187 Lighthouse Rd., Hilton, NY 14468. 


Name Address 


